Private Microwave System—Bell 
System microwave equipment 
helps a midwest power company 
operate smoothly, act quickly. 


Telemetering Channels— Electric power moves around interconnected system under guidance 
of dispatchers. Bell System telemetering supervisory control and voice channels permit the 
operators in this load dispatcher’s office to supervise and control the inter-exchange of kilo 
watts at remote locations 24 hours a day. 


WE SHRINK DISTANCE 


Bell System communications help draw together the far-flung 
units of the nation’s power lines, pipe lines and railroads. 


An increasing part of the 
Bell System’s business is pro- 
viding communications for the 
specialized needs of the nation’s 
power lines, pipe lines and rail- 
roads, As these needs expand, 


so, too, does Bell System service. 


The facilities of these indus- 
tries stretch across great dis- 
tances. Yet they must be able 
to contact any point immedi- 
ately and make information 
available quickly from one end 


f the line to the other. 


All require quick, reliable 
communications, Yet each has 
specialized problems. We tailor 
our communication services to 


fit their exact individual needs, 


The Bell System can meet all 
their communications require- 
ments. Among the things we 
provide are: 

Private Line Telephone Services 

Teletypewriter Service 


Mobile Radio Facilities 


We also supply the channels for: 
Telemetering 
Supervisory Control 
Industrial TV 
Facsimile 


And we are continually de- 
veloping new and better serv- 
ices for all types of businesses. 
We want to help them meet the 
new communications problems 
that accompany their change 


and growth. 


SATs, 


Bell Telephone System CB) 
¥ ts r 


Mobile Telephones for Pipe Liners—It is important 
that field men in the pipeline industry be able to 


make reports immediately and on the spot 


Bell 


System provides mobile facilities for their trucks 


and cars. 


Teletypewriter Cuts Rail Schedules— An 


extensive 


Bell System teletypewriter system is enabling 
one eastern railroad to cut Chicago to New York 


freight schedules up to 24 hours 
formation speeds up train departures 
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De 


million Ozalid 


of invoices-—in 1955! 


.. which represent more than a million hours 


of payroll time saved in a single year... 


plus expedited order filling and billing 


Is it any wonder that every year more and 
more firms resort to Ozalid — to speed and 
simplify order filling, reduce errors, save 
time and work in invoicing or billing. . 
and substitute for scarce clerical workers. 

The Ozalid system starts with a translucent 
order form, written or typed. On the order 
form are entered prices, terms, discounts, 
stock serial numbers, specifications, delivery 
instructions, and any other required data. 

Then Ozalid copies of the order are used 
for order filling, customer confirmation, shop 
or shipping instructions, packing slip and 
delivery order; and sent to credit, account 
ing, inventory control, classification records 
And Ozalid copies also serve as invoices. 
One order, written once, suffices for every 
step of the operation! 

Ozalid copies are made easily, quickly, 
cheaply. Just lay the translucent original 
over sensitized paper, and feed into an Ozalid 


BAMBINO 


low-pri 


will make 


OZAMATIC (left 
handles sheets as u ide as 16 
and can make up to 1000 print 


(right) 


200 copies an hour 


is a table model 


ar 


machine. Ozalid will copy anything written, 


typed, printed, drawn. An Ozalid copy is 


made in less than a minute, and a letter size 
sheet costs less than 1! 2¢ 

Ozalid reproduction is instant, clean, dry 

no photography, developing tanks, dryers, 
machine cleaning or messy maintenance. 
And anybody can use an Ozalid machine. 

You can also Ozalid copy letters, reports, 
bulletins, statements, ledger sheets, records, 
records or statements, add 


Ozalid 


For cumulative 


new entries on the original; and 
copies serve 


Ask the 


phone book) to show you how Ozalid can 


as current reports. 


nearest Ozalid distributor (see 


reduce work and costs for your company. Or 
Johnson City, N. Y. In 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation* From Research to Reality! 


OZALID 


is the 
ed office co 


write 411 Ozaway, 


Canada, 
OZALID 


smalle st, fastest, 
pyting mar hine 
on sheets 


r less than / €acopy 








now... 
erase errors 
magnetically 


as you DICTATE 


with the new 
Comptometer” magnetic 
dictation machine 


Here is the greatest improvement 
in dictation’s 68 year history! Dic- 
tate as easy as talking. Make an 


error—re-word a phrase? It’s no 


problem. Simply backspace and re- 


dictate the new or correct thought. 
It is recorded as the old erases it- 
self, magnetically. You'll hand 
your secretary perfect dictation 
she will transcribe faster and better. 
Only magnetic dictation gives you 


this new freedom and simplicity. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO TRY THIS YEARS-AHEAD COMPTOMETER 


IN A FREE OFFICE TRIAL OR DEMONSTRATION 


RE-USABLE BELTS 
NEVER WEAR OUT 


Comptometer’s Erase-O- 
Matic belts, made from 
miracle Mylor®, can be re- 
used thousands of times—a 
tremendous economy fea- 
ture. They are renewed 
magnetically, in just three 
seconds, without removing 
from machine 


HI-Fi VOICE 
REPRODUCTION 


Comptometer’s magnetic 
dictation means high fidel- 
ity —true, authentic repro- 
duction of your voice, 
making it easier to under- 
stand for faster, more per- 
fect transcription. 


ou PONT RADEMARK 











DICTATION'S GREATEST TRIUMPH! 








186867 


The first dictation 
machine with 
fragile wax cylin- 
ders that had te 
be re surfaced 


an 
., 





The first record 
type dictation 
Disadvantage 
costly, breakable, 
only one use 





1948 


First flexible 
plastic belt. A 
definite advance, 
but still costly, 
one ute 





TODAY 


The amazing 
Comptometer 
Erase-O-Matic 
belt. Never wears 
ovt, con be used 
indefinitely, er- 
rors can be erased 
magnetically 





MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADORESS 


city 








Compt fer Dictation Division 
Folt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 

1717 Marshfield $t., Chicago 22, Ilinois 
Gentlemen: Without any cost or obligation 


please arrange: 


[ ] FREE DEMONSTRATION 
[] FREE 10 DAY TRIAL 
{.] Send complete information 


TITLE 


COUNTY 








Combination 
Dictation-Transcription 
Machine 


The new Comptometer 
Dictation-Transcription Machine, 
the world famous Comptometer 
Adding-Caiculating Machine, and 
the new Comptograph 10-key 
Caiculating-Adding Machine 
are products of Feit & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., Chicago 22, ili 
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Scenic pictures make good 
covers, but there’s a moral be- 
hind this shot of United Gas 
Pipe Line Company's Laredo- 
Pescadito Junction line. With 
consumer demand for natural 
gas going up, exploration for 
new wells is down 7.9 per cent 
so far this year—-249 completed 
wildcats as against 272 over the 
same period in 1954. The in- 
dustry points to Federal con- 
trols and the danger that the 
expansion slowdown will mean 
higher prices. But the Harris 
Bill (S183) passed the House by 
a vote of 209 to 203, and the 
Senate will get its chance next 
year to bring the industry re- 
lief from the expansion-stifling 
controls 


Wext Wonth 


A tasty dish of management 
fare will come your way in the 
November issue. Since the holli- 
days are approaching, when one 
sees many old friends, cus- 
tomers, and suppliers, we think 
you'll find the article on mem- 
ory improvement a help. Skim 
through this one and you'll 
approach everyone with confi- 
dence, calling each by name, 
asking about the wife and 
kiddies like those memory won- 
ders you read about. Well, 


almost. 
> > > 


And there is an article on 
training of employees—-from a 
management point of view, If 
your competitors seem to be 
gaining where you're falling 
back, maybe it’s a matter of 
training. 


$4.00 a Yeor-—-35 Cents a Copy 
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Insist .. 


That the Furniture you Buy is 
MODERN in its CONSTRUCTION 
as well as in DESIGN 


With no success at all these little men are 


trying hard to make an Impression on the 
“ PENstwooD "* components of this modern desk 


UNSIGHTLY MARS 
DENTS AND SPLINTERS 


ON THE MODERN WOOD DESKS 
by the use of 


“pensweod” 


FURNITURE COMPONENTS 


“Providing the Durability of Steel — 
—to the Warmth and Beauty of Wood” 


“DENSIWOOD"'* Knee-Space Posts 
Are Being Currently Featured by Most 
of the ‘“‘Better-Known" Makes of 
Wood Office Desks Today 


————- SUCH AS 


LEOPOLD 
IMPERIAL 
ALMA 
JACKSON 
HOOSIER 
JASPER 


INSIST 
that the desks you buy are 
EQUIPPED WITH 
“/ DENSIWOOh ‘” 


CENTER POSTS 
IMPERVIOUS TO ABUSE 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

A PRODUCT OF 


Lundstrom Laboratories, Herkimer, N. Y. 
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Three glass walls of the new board room on top of Jefferson College Medical 
Hospital in downtown Philadelphia provide light, air, and a view of the city 


| te 
Offices IN THE NEWS 


Completely Eliminated 


Extra Space, needed by many ex- 
panding businesses, also presents a 
problem for some hospitals. Jeffer- 
son College Medical Hospital, in 
downtown Philadelphia, solved the 
problem by adding a pavilion to its 
old structure. To provide an effi- 
cient flow of traffic between the 
two buildings, and to preserve as 
much of the natural light as pos- 
sible, an enclosed bridgeway was 
built at each floor. With careful 
planning, all patients’ rooms have 
outside exposures, although 230 
beds were added. Glass played a 
big part in preserving the light, 
air, and view for patients. There 
are solariums on each floor plus a 
sun deck on the roof, 

The new pavilion, which cost 
around $7 million, has 14 stories 
above ground and 2 below. Of re- 
inforced concrete and steel, the 
fireproof building contains 254,500 
square feet of space. Complete ad- 
ministrative facilities are housed 
in the new wing. Hospital execu- 
tives meet in a board room on the 
top floor that has three walls of 
plate glass. 


“Good Morning, this is Panama- 
Beaver. Business is good,” is the 
cheerful greeting callers receive 
when they telephone PB’s office 


and plant in Chicago. In this day 
of gloomy predictions and com- 
plaints about everything from the 
weather to taxes, the message has 
startled a number of callers so 
that they have momentarily forgot- 
ten the purpose of their calls. 


Union Oil Company of California 
will be headquartered in a $20- 
million building project, compris- 
ing a height-limit home office and 
three auxiliary office and service 
units, by 1957. The air-conditioned 
buildings, located on a 5-acre tract, 
will overlook downtown Los An- 
geles from the elevated west bank 
of Harbor Freeway. Because of its 
location on a hill, the unique 
diamond-shaped 13-story home of- 
fice building will be the highest 
structure in Los Angeles. One of 
the principal reasons for selecting 
the site was that it is located with- 
in one-half mile of the geographi- 
cal center of the company’s em- 
ployees’ homes! 

Four harmonizing buildings, 
known as Union Oil Center, will 
provide a million square feet of 
floor area, including a 3-level un- 
derground parking garage for 
1,500 cars. To facilitate self-park- 
ing, the parking structure is de- 
signed on a “scissors” principle. 
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The home office building will 
provide 19,000 square feet of office 
space on each of its upper 12 
floors. The lobby level can be en- 
tered from all sides, and a beauti- 
fully landscaped central patio is 
planned for it. The mezzanine level 
will have covered bridges for ac- 
cess to the other buildings. 

A vehicular tunnel from one 
street will give easy access to the 
three parking levels, which may 
also be reached from wide ramps 
from the three other streets. The 
tunnel entrance will make it pos- 
sible for shipping and receiving 
docks to be placed underground. 

Exterior of the buifding will be 
of marble, granite, or terra cotta, 
with vertical aluminum fins and 
horizontal aluminum louvers pro- 
tecting window areas from direct 
sun and glare. This “solar control’”’ 
will eliminate the need for dra- 
peries or shades. Internal walls 
will be movable metal partitions 
so that offices can be rearranged 
at will. Also looking toward the 
future, the designers have planned 
the building so that it can be used 
for helicopter operation. 


Salvation Army has announced 
plans to build a new headquarters 
at 860 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Costing $1,250,000, 
the building will be headquarters of 
the Salvation Army’s central ter- 
ritory, composed of 11 states. Com- 
pletion of the building, which will 
replace the present one at 719 
North State Street, is scheduled 
for late fall of 1956. Construction 
will be cement on steel, and the 
finished surfaces of the north and 
south walls will be _ porcelain 
enameled steel. The east and west 
walls, which will have virtually no 
windows, will be faced with domes- 
tic marble. 

The air-conditioned building will 
be located on the site where the 
Evangeline Residence, an Army 
home for working girls, now 
stands. A two-story structure will 
bridge the area between the new 
building and the part of the old 
residence still in use. This “bridge’’ 
will contain a chapel and a lounge. 
Two automatic elevators will serv- 
ice the office building. 


Two Typists over 50 years of age 
were recently hired by a Chicago 
manufacturing company with good 
results. Their supervisor reported 
that older women have better at- 
tendance records and are more re- 
liable. “Perhaps they keep more 
(Continued on page 45) 
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The rather tactless approach used by 
the salesman above is apt to earn him 
multiple abrasions and contusions, 
for the harried executive is obviously 
in no mood for levity 

Yet the executive, burdened with 
the menial task of hand-signing 
checks while more important matters 
pile up, could profit from what the 
salesman has to say 

The salesman is there to talk about 
Cummins Automatic Check Signers 
which could whip through all the 
checks in minutes — and register the 
executive's perfect signature on ev 
ery check 

A Cummins Check Signer could 
save the executive hours of chore 
time, give him more time to do the 
really important job of verifying the 


Cummins 270 Check Signer automatically 
signs, dates, protects up to 450 checks a 
minute. Small advertisement or company 
slogan can be printed simultaneously 





amounts and authenticity of the 
( hecks 

A Cummins Check Signer could 
let him delegate the signing task to a 
lesser paid employe, yet maintain 
absolute control over his signature 
through 4-way lock and key safety. 
In fact, a free insurance policy is 
given with each machine as added 
proof that there’s nothing safer than 
a Cummins-signed check 

For full information on this busi- 
nesslike way of signing checks, mail 
coupon below 
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UMmmmns 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 


Cummins 
Business 
Machines 
sales and Nome 


service offices 


Nome of Business 


in principal 
cities 


City 


Address of Business 


Division of Cummins-Chicage Corp. 
Dept. AB-105, 4740 N. Ravensweoed Ave., Chicage 40, Ill. 


Please send me full information on Cummins Check Signers 








ALALSTt 


at 100 TIMES 
NORMAL SPEED 


fo assure 
®@® pertect register 
@ free-flow feeding 


® accurate alignment 


run unattended 





Naturally, you won't ever run your forms at 
this speed! But PRE-TESTING under ab- 
normal conditions assures you of positive 
operation of the forms we design for your 
requirements, Even when used on tabulators, 
teletypewriters, automatic typewriters with- 
out constant attendance of an operator, 
American Lithofold forms run smooth, true, 
fast! 


Which type meets your needs best? 


@ LiTesTRP 
the most efficient continuous 
form ever devised 


@ LITHOFOLD 
for fanfold machines 


@ LITWOSET 
carbon-interleaved single sets 


TEST their accuracy on your 
own machines... 


Write today for free samples! 
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(Courtesy of Prudential Insurance Co. of America) 


Lettou. FROM READERS 


Like the Southwest? 


We are preparing a rather detailed 
brochure for one of our clients on the 
growth and future of the Southwest 
as compared to the rest of the 
country. 

For our purposes, the Southwest 
will include Arizona, New Mexico, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas. 

We are particularly interested in 
statements made by prominent people 
regarding their estimate of future 
growth for the Southwest; charts, 
figures, or graphs showing Southwest 
progress compared to the national 
picture; and estimates by well-known 
economists or writers of future 
growth in this area. 

It’s a big order, but we'll appreciate 
any help you can give us. Your per- 
mission to reproduce the information 
will, of course, be needed 
JOHN GUNBERG 
Weekley and Valenti 
Houston 6, Texas 

We're sure that some of our sub- 
scribers have made statements about 
the Southwest and will help you out 
That’s in addition to Texas 


Business and Schools 


In your June issue you printed an 
article entitled, “Our Public Schools 
and the Stenographer Shortage.” This 
is a timely subject and I am wonder- 
ing if you might have a few reprints 
available. We think that the article 
might be of benefit in our contact 
with the local schools 
C, J, MARCUSON 
Comptroller 
American Manganese Steel Division 
American Brake Shoe Company 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


The Positive Approach 


I enjoyed the article on “Closing 
Your Letters to Get Results.” I think 
you are the man to write a book on 
“Openings and Closings.” I have spent 
much time looking for such a book 
or an article and haven't seen one yet. 

I’ve found plenty on what not to 
say, but I haven’t found any on what 
to say. Such a thing would be helpful 
when you dictate hundreds of letters 
each day, and you get kind of worn 
out. 

Once in a while I receive a letter 
that really stops me, and, of course, 
from then on I build my phrases 
GORDON WILLIS 
Senior Vice President 
Farmers Bank of the State of 

Delaware 
Dover, Delaware 

It is an odd thing that the people 
who are genuinely interested in im- 
proving their letters are already writ- 
ing better-than-average letters. On 
the other hand, some of the worst 
letterwriters are blissfully wnaware 
what a little thought and planning 
could do to make their letters inter- 
esting and resultful. 

CAMERON McCPHERSON 


Junior Achievement 


I read your condensed article on 
“These Youngsters Are in Business” 
in the September issue of Reader’s 
Digest. I would like very much to 
obtain the August edition of AMeEri- 
CAN BUSINESS so that I could have the 
full article. 

I am in the process of organizing a 
Junior Achievement company here on 
the Peninsula, and would very much 
appreciate it if I could have the 
article 
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My name is Peggy Humphreys and 
I am 16 years old. I went to the San 
Francisco branch of Junior Achieve- 
ment last year. 


PecGy HUMPHREYS 
San Mateo, California 


I am interested in participating 
with these youngsters in Junior 
Achievement. I am 14 and attend 
Flushing High School. I don’t know 
what to do in order to join Junior 
Achievement. Please advise me what 
to do. 


GarY NOOGER 
Whitestone, New York 


We would like to have more in- 
formation about the Junior Achieve- 
ment plan of organization for young 
people. Please forward this letter to 
JA headquarters as we would like to 
start something for the young folks 
here as soon as possible. 


L. J. BEINDORF 
Jules Instrument Co. 
Russellville, Arkansas 


We have referred your letters, and 
the scores of other letters we re- 
ceived, to Mr. John Haien, executive 
vice president of Junior Achievement, 
Inc., 345 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. He will be delighted to give 
you full information on the formation 
of Junior Achievement groups in your 
area, 


Billing Problem 


We have a problem in office man- 
agement on which I believe you may 
be able to give us some assistance 
We are a telephone secretarial an- 
swering service, and in order to bill 
our clients justly each month, we 
must count the number of messages 
received for each client. 

As we have almost 800 clients re- 
ceiving from 20 to 300 telephone calls 
each month, our present counting 
method is becoming overpowering and 
tedious. Our messages are recorded on 
3- by 5-inch message slips and at the 
end of the month are counted and re- 
counted by hand. I would like to re- 
duce time spent on this procedure 
one-half and yet maintain a high 
degree of accuracy. 

It occurred to me that during the 
past year or so you may have had an 
editorial on this subject which has 
been a problem for some other or- 
ganization or has been solved by 
another company. Any suggestions or 
comments you can give us will be 
appreciated. 


Mary ELizaBetTH McILVANE 
Courtesy Associates 
Washington 5, D. C 


Most of our advertisers of business 
systems, machines, and forms have 
sales engineers who will be glad to 
help you solve your problem, if you'll 
call on them. We know they can solve 
your problem to your satisfaction. 
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ARE YOU 





REALLY 
COMFORTABLE 
IN YOUR 
CHAIR 


? 


You will be in a Harter chair 


that adjusts to fit you 


You don’t have to put up with uncomfort- 
able seating. With a Harter executive pos- 
ture chair you get comfort tailored to fit 
you; not just the average man. Precise 
handwheel adjustments do the trick. 


You can discard the loose pillows and 
cushions —this chair is completely comfort- 
able, “as is.” Seat and back are deeply 
cushioned with molded foam rubber. 

The compact design of these chairs is 
nght, too. Short arms let you get up close 
to your work without sitting on edge. Always 
you have the comforting support of the 
backrest at just the right spot. But, you 


Your choice of metal finishes and durably beautiful upholsteries. 
Every detail is flawless — that’s Harter quality! 


Write for informative booklet,” Posture Seating Makes 


HARTER 


STFeseSets, BIE j 





can lean back to relax. 


Sense.” We'll send name of our nearest Harter Dealer 


Harter Corporation, 1030 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 


~ 


HARTER MODEL 67-1 
EXECUTIVE POSTURE CHAIR 


POSTURE 
CHAIRS 





FOR BRANCHES OR DEPARTMENTS 
OF A GROWING BUSINESS 


new low-cost automatic 
accounting machine 


No business is big all over—but now you can bring big business speed, 
efficiency and accuracy to even your small volume accounting operations. 


The attractively priced Burroughs Director was designed to make the 
step-up from pen-and-ink bookkeeping to mechanized accounting as 
economical as it is practical. 

The new Director features easy front form insertion, two totals, and 
automatic big machine advantages. See it and try it. Call our branch office 
listed in your phone book. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


: 
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Burroughs Dig=ctor 


ACCOUNTING MAC 


“Burroughs” is a trade-mark 








Experts are agreed that 
the choicest applicants 
are ‘employee referrals."’ 
But most companies can get 
few applicants in this 
way. Here's a company 
where 90 per cent of 
employees came in this 
way. How did they do 

it? Want to know? 

The method is so good 
that 95 per cent of the 
supervisor personnel is 


‘promoted from within"’ 


The Proof 


That slice of a buck Tokheim Treasurer Harold J 
represents the wages portion of the 


of the Pudding— 


Tokheim’s People 


By Dale C. Bennington 


N 1940, Woodie Neff glanced up 

from 5 years of plucking a bass 
viol and surveyed the dance floor 
of a hotel dining room. The danc- 
ers there hardly outnumbered the 
men in his band, who had dwindled 
to four, and only here and there 
about the room were tables occu- 
pied by diners. The piano player 
was leaving the next day to take a 
job in a factory, and all evening 





Pensioner Max Zeissig (31 years’ serv- 
ice) has son, two nephews on poyroll 
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Woodie had noticed another of his 
musicians reading the help wanted 
columns during every “break.”’ It 
looked like a good time to get out 
of the band business 

His night’s work finished and 
the big bass buttoned up in its 
canvas cocoon, Woodie stopped to 
have coffee with an old friend and 
ex-member of the Perry 
Federspiel, who 3 years before had 
gone to work in an industrial plant 
Now he told Woodie that the plant 
was hiring, and he'd put in a good 
word for him 

The next day the band leader 
filled out an application in the em 
ployment office of the Tokheim 
Corporation in Fort Wayne, Ind 
and a couple of days later went to 
work—an event brought about by 


band, 


two recommendations: The first 
when a company was recommended 
to a man, and the second when a 
man was recommended to the firm 

Today Woodie Neff is a valued 
15-year employee of Tokheim, a 
skilled heat treater and grinder in 
the toolroom. The man who made 
the two fateful recommendations 








Mammoser is holding 
1954 


company's “customer dollar’’ 


is still there too—foreman of the 
pump manufacturing concern’s 
final assembly department, His em- 
ployment resulted from a conversa 
tion with his sister-in-law, a Tok 
heim secretary. 

So many people have gained em- 
ployment by similar means, that 
the foregoing case can hardly be 
termed unusual, Practically every 
working force in the world is 
sprinkled with people who “knew 
someone.”” But at Tokheim, the 
case of the referred employee has 
advanced far beyond the 
‘sprinkled,” or stage. 
Employment Manager Ray Sim- 
mons says that fully 90 per cent of 
all new employees filed job appli- 
cations as the result of recommen 
dations by someone already on the 
payroll. A quick turn about the 
plant, with a question here and 
there, adequately supports his 
claim, and would seem to bear out 
the fact that the situation has 
existed for a long time. 

In a spot check, 25 employees in 
various occupations throughout the 
plant were asked the 


occasional 


question, 
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Employment Manager Ray Simmons introduces a new employee to Tokheim's 
Personnel Director C. W. Freimuth, a standard indoctrination procedure 


While the job applicant looks over the place he may be working, the com- 
pany is also looking over the man to see how he'll fit into the group 


Plant tours for job applicants are conducted by Tokheim's chief of plant 
protection. Applicant also meets man who will be his immediate supervisor 
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“Why did you come to work at 
Tokheim?” Twenty-four of them 
immediately related stories that 
involved recommendations by 
friends or relatives, and _ the 
twenty-fifth admitted that while 
he got the job on “his own,” his 
first contact with the company oc- 
curred when he visited the plant 
with a friend. 

There are numerous cases of re- 
lated employees on the payroll of 
the Tokheim Corporation, the great 
majority of them with long service 
records. The company believes that 
an employee’ is even less inclined 
to recommend a relative whose 
value might be questionable than 
he would be to recommend a 
friend, feeling that his responsi- 
bility in the latter instance is much 
less. In view of the progress Tok- 
heim has made in its field, the 
pump manufacturing corporation 
can hardly be accused of such an 
extensive folly as sentimental em- 
ployment practices. 

Max Zeissig, foreman of the 
Tokheim machine repair depart- 
ment until he retired in 1953, left 
the plant with more than 31 years 
of service. His son, Oscar, an ap- 
prentice graduate from another 
Fort Wayne firm, is today foreman 
of the sheet metal department—a 
28-year-service man. A _ nephew, 
Herb, works as a setup man in the 
machine shop and is in his twenty- 
first year there. Another nephew, 
Werner, the “baby” of the group, 
has 14 years of service with the 
company. He is a group leader in 
the assembly department. 

When Frank Degitz retired frorn 
Tokheim in 1944, he had been with 
the company for 23 years, during 
most of which he worked as an as- 
sembler. His son, Clarence, a 32- 
year veteran of the company, is 
now chief of the plant protection 
department. Thomas Degitz, a 
grandson, is a press helper; and 
his cousin, Dick Degitz, only re- 
cently completed the Tokheim ap- 
prenticeship course in tool and die 
making. 

Clarence Degitz, however, set in 
motion another chain of related 
employees when he recommended 
a friend, Roy Simmons, to a job at 
Tokheim. A few weeks ago, Roy, 
who is an inspector and will re- 
tire November 30, received his 
diamond-set 25-year pin and auto- 
matic membership in the company- 
sponsored Tokheim Quarter Cen- 
tury Club, the seventy-seventh 
employee to be so honored. 

A son, Jim Simmons, has been 
a Tokheim accountant for 23 years; 
and another son is the Tokheim 
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employment manager, who, while 
he was a timekeeper in 1943, 
helped the company get a skilled 
toolmaker when he recommended 
Tokheim to his father-in-law, Nor- 
man Gruber. 

While the City of Fort Wayne is 
liberally sprinkled with doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, and other pro- 
fessional men who well recall the 
summers they worked at Tokheim 
between college terms, the com- 
pany doesn’t like to think of any 
other employees as “temporary.” 

The complex process of hiring in 
industry today has made too costly 
the practice of hiring in haste and 
firing at leisure. The company is 
well aware that it can never be en- 
tirely immune to this situation, but 
thinks that its high percentage of 
referred employees, together with 
a careful indoctrination system, 
minimizes the cases of the unsatis- 
factory employee. 

Personnel Director C. W. Frei- 
muth recalls only a few cases of a 
referred job applicant being re- 
jected as undesirable in the past 20 
years, and even fewer instances 
when such an employee was hired 
and proved unsatisfactory. He at- 
tributes this to the high degree of 
responsibility felt by employees in 
recommending friends or relatives. 

In most of the cases when a re- 
ferred employee proved unsatisfac- 
tory and was released, the spon- 
soring employee appeared soon 
afterward to offer an apology, ex- 
pressing amazement that he him- 
self could have been deceived in 
the first place. At least part of this 
feeling of responsibility might be 
attributed to the fact that Tokheim 
employees share in the profits of 
the corporation through a liberal 
profit-sharing plan and so have 
more than a passing interest in the 
efficient operation of the company. 

Tokheim's selection and indoc- 
trination program, like Topsy, is 
something that officials there say 
“just grew” through years of ex- 
perience and observation. However, 
the company continues to keep 
abreast and take advantage of any 
new developments in the employee 
relations field. 

The Tokheim employment office 
does not possess a “no hiring to- 
day” sign, and applications for 
employment may be filed at any 
time. Although there are not al- 
ways job openings, the company 
feels that anyone who wishes to do 
so should be permitted to file an 
application for employment. This 
policy has yielded many valuable 
employees over the years. Applica- 

(Continued on page $2) 
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Physical examinations used for new employees were developed by Dr. C. J. 
Rothschild, 27-year man, and insure that the new man will fit the job 


a 


Carefully prepared booklets help employees understand the company plans 
and policies, such as the Employee's Profit Sharing Retirement Trust 





Job hazards and safety precautions are thoroughly explained and demon- 
strated by a Shop Safety Committee member before employee begins work 


1] 








Bernard G. Werth (left) and Ronald McLennan, assistant controller and con- 
troller, check a simplified weekly report developed by Koret's computer 


If you ever had a doubt 
about what electronic 
computers can do, lay it 
to rest. Here's one that 

is keeping score on the 
rate at which women 
change their minds about 
clothes styles. Of 

course, with this assign- 
ment, it is breaking 
accounting speed records. 
If you've got seasonal 
problems, read this story. 
There are methods you 
may be able to adapt 


Computers “Jo Watch 


Production and Seasonal Trends 


By Benedict Kruse 


ETTING new records for ac- 

counting speed, an electronic 
computer is helping the manage- 
ment of Koret of California keep 
accurate score of the rate at which 
women make up or change their 
minds about what they want to 
wear, 

Almost from the day Mr. and 
Mrs, Joseph Koret founded Koret 
of California in 1939, the com- 
pany has been fighting an uphill 
battle against the vagaries of the 
women’s fashion market. The un- 
certainties of this business dog 
clothing manufacturers each 13- 
week season from start to finish, 
beginning with the danger of buy- 
ing either too much or not enough 
fabric from the mills, and winding 
up with the risk of having either a 
surplus of finished goods at the end 
of the season or, just as bad, not 
enough on hand to fill the late- 
season orders. 

The key to the whole problem 
lies in management's dovetailing of 
sales and production figures early 
enough to adjust the operation ac- 
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cording to seasonal trends, At the 
rate Koret has grown, the sales 
and production figures were build- 
ing up faster than they could be 
correlated. Starting from scratch 
in 1939, the firm blossomed to a 
$9-million current annual volume 
and a top position in the industry. 

With the installation of a 
punched-card electronic computer, 
it became standard practice to have 
complete sales and production fig- 
ures right down to individual sizes 
and colors for the hundreds of 
items in the current line by Wed- 
nesday morning, covering the 
complete picture right up through 
the end of the previous week. This, 
briefly, is the way Koret does it: 

To start with, according to 
Ronald McLennan, Koret’s treas- 
urer and controller, the system 
must have a basis of initial figures 
of unquestioned accuracy. An ac- 
curate beginning was considered so 
important that Koret redesigned 
its order forms and procedures to 
tie in with the new statistical 
operations. 


When a Koret salesman writes 
an order today, he leaves the cus- 
tomer a clear, legible copy which 
shows exactly how it will be en- 
tered. For the great bulk of the 
firm’s orders—or, more correctly, 
fill-in reorders—Koret takes the 
trouble to type a form of its own 
rather than trying to work from 
the customer’s. This gives the cus- 
tomer a full, descriptive acknowl- 
edgment for his verification and 
guards against any errors either by 
the customer or in the Koret offices. 

Information from the _ order 
forms is then entered on customer 
history cards. In the same opera- 
tion, the clerks verify the credit 
standing of most of the accounts, 
referring only those where there is 
a serious question to the credit 
department. 

The practice of preparing these 
orders, in itself, reduced corre- 
spondence on order fulfillment by 
at least 75 per cent, eliminating 
more work in letterwriting than 
was created in typing the orders. 

Completed orders go to Koret's 
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The conventional punched-card equipment in 
tab department is used to compile the reports 


punched-card section, where opera- 
tors prepare a series of cards for 
each order. Each card dealing with 
a given order contains coded in- 
formation on the salesman han- 
dling the account, Koret’s house 
order number, the scheduled de- 
livery or due date, and the cus- 
tomer number. A separate card is 
punched for each line of merchan- 
dise listed on the order. In addition 
to the above information, these 
cards contain data on quantity, 
style number, size, and color code. 

Because two sets of punched 
cards will be needed in Koret’s 
data processing, Bernard Werth, 
assistant controller and director of 
the procedural portions of this 
operation, has set it up so the 
punched-card operators cut two in- 
dividual sets of cards. This, Mr. 
Werth says, has proved more satis- 
factory than doing the original and 
verification punching on the same 
cards. 

The two decks of cards created 
in this initial job are referred to as 
the inventory deck and the statisti- 
cal deck. Both decks are sorted in- 
dividually according to style num- 
ber and color and are matched on 
a collator for verification. If one 
card is wrong, the matching cor- 
rect one is merely reproduced to 
fill out the decks. 

The cards are then run through 
a collating reproducer, this time 
with a master deck of punched 
cards from which the machine 
senses and punches pricing infor- 
mation into the detail cards. 
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Next, one of the decks is put 
through the computer, which ac- 
complishes three jobs in a single 
pass: 

1. It cross adds the total units 
entered on each card, 

2. Units are multiplied by price 
and the extension is punched into 
the card. 

3. The computer accumulates 
total orders for each style and 
punches these figures into blank 
cards which are interfiled into the 
decks for this purpose. 

The computer automatically 
separates the total cards from the 
detail decks 

A tabulator run is then made of 
the computed deck to establish a 
group control total. The computed 
deck is then passed through a 
multicontrol reproducer with the 
other group of cards, punching the 
computed information from one set 
to the othe1 

At this point, all necessary 
working information is in both sets 
of cards and active data processing 
can begin 

The statistical cards function 
largely in the production of sales 
management data. They are sorted 
according to sales territories, and 
within these territories according 
to style. A daily sales report shows 
sales by style, dollars, and units 
for each territory. In addition to 
being of interest to sales manage 
ment, this report also serves to es 
tablish a balance with the control 
total run on the tabulator afte 
the cards are extended by the com- 


Koret's computer reduces mountains of statistics to usable reports 


reflecting sales trends and predicting manufacturing requirements 


puter. Similar weekly sales reports 
show figures by style, in dollars 
and units, for both the current 
week and the sales period to date 
for each man 

In tabulating the weekly sales 
reports, the card punch is set up to 
produce summary cards for each 
style grouping. These summary 
cards are combined with a master 
deck and yardage figures for one 
unit in each style are punched into 
the cards. The computer is then 
used to multiply yardage by usage 
to develop exact data on material 
requirements for orders on hand 
These yardage control figures for 
every style in the house save the 
firm large chunks of money each 
year by allowing its materials 
planners to buy more accurately 
for production needs 

With the yardage reports com 
plete, the statistical cards are used 
to help produce Koret’s running in 
ventory and backlog reports. These 
cards are totaled in to represent an 
increase in backlog and a decrease 
in any unassigned inventories for 
individual styles. 

While this is going on, the in- 
ventory cards are set up as a work 
ing deck to control outgoing ship 
ments of merchandise. Before the 
cards are filed, they are sorted ac- 
cording to the due date and order 
number, 

While the punched-card process- 
ing has gone forward, copies of the 
orders used to initiate it have gone 
to the shipping department as the 


(Continued on page 36) 
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How many of these nine 
ways to improve payroll 
systems are you following? 
How long since you've 

even checked into the con- 
tinually increasing load 

on this vital company de- 
partment? Should you? If 
the number of employees in 
this section is increasing 

out of proportion to other 
accounting divisions, 

it's time to check up 


Your Office Payroll Practices? 


By Harry L. Wylie 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Pure Oil Company, Chicago 


OST office routines have been simplified during 
the past decade or so. As volume increased, both 
as to the number of papers handled and the re- 
quirements for data processing, the method experts 
stayed ahead of the trend by greater application of 
machine methods, Machine methods provided a means 
of handling a greater load in less time; thus, to an 
extent, controlling clerical costs. Payroll practices are 
no exception to this trend. However, the increasing 
complexities of payroll procedures have arisen from 
causes outside the direct control of management. 
Over the years, the number of payroll deductions 
has increased severalfold. Since 1937, when the de- 
ductions usually included such items as Federal 
Social Security (F.1.C.A.), company group life in- 
surance, and in some few cases personal deductions, 
the scope of deductions has grown to include such 
regular items as: 


. Federal income tax (withholding tax). 
. Social security-—Federal as well as State. 


. Hospital and medical benefit insurance. 


1 
2 
3. Group life insurance. 
4 
5 


. Charitable contributions made on a payroll de 
duction basis for Red Cross, Community Fund, 
and other recognized groups. 


. U. 8S, Government Series “E” savings bonds. 


7. Private (company) retirement plans. 
8. Union, club, or other dues and assessments. 


9. Personal loans, purchases, or other personal 
deductions. 


Further clerical complications were added when 
it became necessary to provide each employee with a 
statement of earnings and deductions, showing the 
take-home pay. The W-2 reporting of withholding tax 
adds to the clerical burden. What was once a relatively 
simple operation has become a major task of computa- 
tion, accumulation, and reporting of voluminous pay- 
roll data. 

In order to obtain firsthand detail on payroll prac- 
tices, the Office Management Association of Chicago 
was contacted. Its research committee had surveyed 
156 companies employing over 130,000 persons. M. D. 
Ross of the Jewel Food Stores supervised the research 
project. Through the courtesy of George Roubik, 
executive secretary of OMAC, reference is made 
to certain findings of the report. The current survey 
indicates that 70 per cent of those companies report- 
ing, having less than 200 employees, use handposting 
compared to 24 per cent of the companies having over 
200 employees. It may be surprising that as many as 
70 per cent of the smaller companies still use manual 
methods for payroll handling. However, the gradual 
shift to mechanical or machine methods is clearly 
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indicated by a comparision to a similar survey made 
by OMAC in 1950, which showed the smaller com- 
panies adopting the simultaneous preparation of all 
records. 

There are no available production standards which 
can be used for measuring the time required to handle 
payroll procedures. There is such a wide variation in 
details, number of deductions, method of check prep- 
aration, and payroll verification that comparison is 
pointless even where there is a general similarity of 
systems. For example, payrolls were audited before 
the pay is released in only 45 per cent of the reporting 
companies in the OMAC survey. Proofing against pre- 
determined totals is one way to safeguard the accuracy 
of the computation. The use of accounting and payroll 
machines or other mechanical methods provides an 
automatic balancing feature which is lacking in the 
manual methods. Obviously, errors found in payroll 
calculations after the pay is released require more 
clerical handling than corrections made while the 
payroll is being prepared. 


Basic Operations in a Typical Payroll System 


Payroll handling involves five basic operations: 


1. A handwritten or typed payroll sheet (payroll sum- 
mary) is usually prepared from the timecards, time- 
sheets, or employees’ record cards. 


2. Posting is made to the individual's cumulative 
earning record, 


3. Paycheck is prepared and signed. 
4. Detail of deductions is prepared. 


5. Accounting distribution is prepared and this oper- 
ation usually involves the checking of payroll com- 
putations for accuracy. 


Simplifying payroll procedures makes it possible to 
combine one or more of these operations and ac- 
complish a multiple-task assignment in one operation. 

Here are nine suggestions for simplifying the payroll 
practices: 


1. Assuming there is no conflicting legislation on 
wage payment practices or contractual limits as to pay 
periods, establish the pay period on either a biweekly 
or semimonthly basis, rather than on a weekly basis 
Of the companies reporting in the OMAC survey, 72 
per cent indicated they were paying at least a portion 
of their employees on a biweekly or semimonthly 
basis in order to reduce the cost of preparing payrolls. 

The volume of clerical detail is related to the number 
of checks written, regardless which method is used 
A company that pays weekly doubles its volume of 
paperwork as compared to the semimonthly pay basis. 


2. Pay employees on a fixed salary basis. Fifty-two 
per cent of the reporting companies followed this basis 
Sixteen per cent of the companies reported compli- 
cations by the use of incentive plans, commissions, 
cost-of-living adjustments, and profit-sharing bonuses. 

If overtime takes place in the early part of the pay 
period, it can be included in the current check, other- 
wise overtime pay and other pay adjustments can be 
carried over and included in the next regular pay- 
check. The law states that overtime should be paid 
in the pay period in which it occurs. However, for 
all practical purposes and for the simplification of 
procedures, it can be treated in the next pay period. 
By carrying all adjustments to the next period, pay- 
rolls can be calculated either in advance or within a 
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few days of the end of the pay period. This permits 
scheduling of the payroll clerical details. 


3. Pay by check and affix the officers’ signatures by 
means of check-signing machines. Eighty-nine per 
cent of the reporting companies indicated that they 
paid by check. Thirty per cent of these made arrange- 
ments for check cashing by employees, Seventy-seven 
per cent of the companies having more than 200 em- 
ployees paid by check and used check-signing equip- 
ment. Only 28 per cent of the companies with less 
than 200 employees paid by check using the check- 
signing machine. 

Extensive use of machine methods wherever possible 
appears to be the answer to the peak-load problem in 
payroll practices. 

4. By using accounting boards, the payroll or sum- 
mary sheet can be prepared automatically as the 
checks are written. This applies to companies now 


(Continued on page 34) 





Payroll Practices of 156 Companies” 





Companies with number 
of employees as follows: 





Over 200 Under 200 
(per cent) (per cent) 


HANDPOSTING 


1. Handposting, with -earnings 
record, employees’ statement, 
and paychecks being written 
separately. 6 19 


2. Handposting, with earnings 
record, employees’ statement, 
journal, and paychecks being 
written at one writing on ac 
counting board 18 51 


Total handposting 24 70 


MACHINE POSTING 


3. Machine posting using com 
bination typewriter and add 
ing machine keyboard with all 
payroll records being posted 
simultaneously 22 12 


4. Machine posting using straight 
posting machine (no typewriter 
keyboard) with all records be 
ing posted simultaneously 12 14 


5. Punch-card systems 42 4 
Total machine posting 76 30 


Grand total 100 100 


*Through courtesy of Office Management Association of Chicago 














ROBERT GUNNING 


Clearing the Fog for 
Better Business Writing 


By Robert Gunning 


H° many words does a busi- 
ness executive read in his aver- 
age working day? Thousands for 
sure. No one could come up with an 
exact figure. 

But after working for a dozen 
years as a consultant in clear writ- 
ing I am convinced of this: The 
busy administrator reads twice as 
many words as he needs to. He 
does this not by choice, but because 
the facts he needs are buried in 
excess words and phrases. 

I am not even speaking of the 
nonsense-——-the messages that never 
should have come to his desk in the 
first place. The surplus words are 
in the important letters, memos, 
reports, and articles that he really 
needs to absorb. These excess 
words are there in the form of Fog, 
the unnecessary complexity that 
burdens nearly every piece of writ- 
ing that crosses a business desk. 

Needless words waste millions of 
dollars each year in loss of time 
and patience and in the mistakes 
that result from misunderstood 
messages, What is perhaps worse, 
this Fog clogs the channels of 
action. 
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Why must the vital information in letters, memos, and 


reports be hidden in the swirling fog that passes for 


“management” language? Why can't the facts needed for 


a decision be clear, concise, and quickly available 


instead of hidden in obtuse phraseology in the hinterlands 


of the pages? How can you clear the air for 


better understanding, faster reading, and quick decisions 


on written matter? How can you tell a clear, concise letter 


at a glance? How do you know when a memo 


will be read? How do you know it will be understood? 


What are your guides in dispelling the foggy writing 


in your company? Here's an expert who knows the answers 


Reading That's Never Read 

Probably you have the same ex- 
perience I have each morning. I 
face the pile of reading matter on 
my desk. Rapidly I go through the 
brief messages that come to a point 
quickly. Then I begin (at least) the 
longer articles and reports that 
contain valuable information. Now 
and then I may spend as much as 
an hour on a long article or a book 

one that is full of meat and free 
from Fog—one that is easier to 
read than to skip. 

But this is very unusual. I am 
sorry to admit it, but I skip most 
of the reading that I know I should 
do. Most of the reports and articles 
I begin, I fail to finish. I lay them 
at the side of my desk, saying, “I 
must read that later.” When the 
pile gets high, there is nothing to 
do but file it—-usually in the waste- 
basket. 

Understand, I am not talking 
about the writing that is atrocious- 
ly bad. I am talking about the sort 
that seems like quite adequate Eng- 
lish composition. But somehow it 
fails to hold your attention. Per- 
haps you blame yourself. But quite 


probably the fault lies in foggy 
writing. 

The next time you find yourself 
bogging down in something that 
you really should read, do this: 
Look back over the last few para- 
graphs and ask yourself, “How 
could the author have said that 
more simply and directly?’’ Usual- 
ly you will find that you could put 
the essential thought in less than 
half the words and in much shorter 
sentences. 

Let’s consider a short example. 
And let me remind you again that 
I am not talking about miserable 
assaults upon the language. The 
man who wrote the following 
memo was much better than aver- 
age at business writing. In fact, as 
his memo shows, he and his supe- 
rior had talked over what might be 
done to improve the writing of the 
rest of the departmental staff. 

His memo began this way: 


“Dear 


“Several days ago we discussed 
at some length the desirability o} ~ 
improving on the style and tech- 
nique of business letters written by 
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the members of this department. It 
was your thought that, inasmuch 
as one of our main functions is to 
act in the capacity of a service or- 
ganization, our business letters 
should be more effective in main- 
taining goodwill, friendship, and 
respect of the various management 
representatives for interests with 
which we deal. 


“The importance of this point 
cannot be stressed too strongly 
when we consider that the major 
portion of our business and contact 
with these representatives is not 
personal, but is carried on through 
the medium of the written word. 
Too few of us, after completing a 
letter, analyze our individual ef- 
forts from the viewpoint of clarity 
and conciseness—-or from the re- 
cipient’s point of view .. .” 


What’s wrong with a memo like 
that? It is grammatical. It is un- 
derstandable. Any schoolteacher 
would approve it. 


But this memo failed, It resulted 
in no action. To find out what is 
wrong with it, give it the test sug- 
gested. You can easily state the 
message in about half as many 
words. Doesn't this say the same 
thing? 


* Dear 


“Recently we talked of improv- 
ing the letters written in this de- 
partment. You said that since ours 
is a service department, our letters 
should do more to maintain good- 
will, friendship, and respect. 


“This cannot be stressed too 
strongly. Most of our business is 
carried on through writing rather 
than personal contact. Too few of 
us look over our letters to see that 
they are clear and concise. We fail 
to analyze them from the reader’s 
viewpoint .. .” 


The original version contained 
139 words; this one 75. 





you the Fog Index. 


Fog Index 


Danger Line 13 





How To Figure THE FOG INDEX 


STEP 1—Count the number of words in a group of sentences. Then divide 
the total number of words by the number of sentences. This gives the 
averuge sentence length of the passage. 


STEP 2—Count the number of words of 3 syllables or more per 100 
words. Don't count words that are: (a) Capitalized, (b) combinations of 
short words (such as ‘bookkeeper’ and ‘‘butterfly’’), (c) verb forms made 
into three syllables by adding -ed or -es (like ‘‘created"’ or ‘'trespasses’’) 
This gives you the percentage of hard words in the passage 


STEP 3—Total the two factors just counted and multiply by 0.4. This gives 


Reading Level 


by Grade 
17 College graduate 
16 College senior (No popular 
15 College junior magazine 
14 College sophomore this difficult) 


College freshman 


12 High-school senior Atlantic Monthly 

11 High-school junior Harper's 

10 High-school sophomore Time 
Easy- 9 High-school freshman Reader's Digest 
Reading 8 Eighth grade Ladies’ Home Journal 
Range 7 Seventh grade True Confessions 

6 Sixth grade Comics 


By Magazine 








' 


Use this ‘Fog Index’ 


on letters, memos, and reports a few times. It won't be 


long before you'll be able to tell at a glance the good writing from the bad 
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What's Wrong? 


Now, as we look back at the 
original letter, we can see that it 
has many faults: 

The wording is impressive rather 
than expressive. 

Long words are consistently 
chosen rather than short ones that 
would have done an equally good 
job. 

Instead of a mixture of sentences 
of varied length and structure (the 
kind that make good reading), all 
the sentences are long and com- 
plex. Not one sentence in the origi- 
nal version is simple and direct. 

In these complex sentences, verbs 
are tortured and complicated in- 
stead of short and brisk. Ex- 
amples: “It was your thought that”’ 
instead of “you said’; “. . . should 
be more effective in maintaining’’ 
instead of “do more to maintain.” 

Saying in 139 words what might 
be said in 75 is the sort of waste 
that causes a reader's attention to 
lag. A reader is quick to sense when 
he is reading words that do not 
carry their weight. We lay aside a 
letter full of Fog, just as we turn 
off a radio when static begins to 
interfere with the signal. 


Upside-Down Organization 


Poor organization is one of the 
great wasters of reading time. If 
an executive asks a staff member 
to study a problem and come up 
with answers, it is the answers 
that are of chief interest. He wants 
conclusions upon which he can act, 
and he does not want to wade 
through details to get them. 

But many writers construct their 
reports backwards, They give the 
details first and save the big an- 
swers until last. Suspense is fine 
in a short story. When you read for 
relaxation, you enjoy the unfolding 
of the plot. But this technique has 
no place in a business letter or 
report, 

The busy executive wants the 
major answers first. The support- 
ing details should be there, of 
course, If he doubts the answer, he 
will want to dig further into the 
facts. But, many times, the big an- 
wer is all he needs. If it is at the 
beginning, it saves him much read- 
ing time. 

Here is an example of a report 
written chronologically like a short 
story: 


“The following is a summary 
and diacussion of the recent in- 
vestigation into the short iife and 
failure of roller bearings on the 
drying machines 
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“First, a trip was made to the 
Midland City plant which showed 
that the recommended oil did not 
prevent serious wear on a bearing 
in service only 6 months, while an- 
other bearing with only 5 months’ 
service on which a supposedly ques- 
tionable oil had been used was in 
perfect condition. 


“Then a trip was made to the 
Powhatan plant where a bearing 
that had been in service for 10 
yeare... ee.” 


Finally, three pages later, this 
statement is made: 


“The trouble with the bearings 
seems to be too rough an initial 
finish rather than oil quality. It is 
recommended that closer inspection 
of new bearings be made before 
they are accepted.” 


There is the answer that should 
have been given at the very begin- 
ning of the report, set forth some- 
thing like this: 


“The cause of the short life of 
roller bearings on the drying ma- 
chines is apparently too rough an 
initial finish. The lubricating oil 
does not seem to be at fault. New 
bearings should be inspected more 
closely before we accept them.” 


Padding and Embroidery 


There isn’t space here to reprint 
long pieces showing the shameful 
waste of words that results from 
poor organization. On the other 
hand, it is easy to show that, at 
the sentence and paragraph level, 
business correspondence is full of 
Fog. The following sample is a 
passage from a client’s copy. The 
revised version is free of padding: 


“In order to determine the Divi- 
sion’s role in the ABC sales pro- 
gram, it is requested that each ad- 
dressee of this notice submit to this 
office a memo stating the Divi- 
sion’s responsibilities in all those 
areas which are the responsibility 
of the agency headed by the re- 
spective department chief ad- 
dressed, It is further requested 
that these responsibilities be de- 
fined and explained to such an ex- 
tent that it will be improbable for 
misunderstanding or confusion to 


result,” 85 Words 


“Bach of you is asked to send 
this office a clear, concise memo 
outlining what the division must 
do, in the areas under your direc- 
tion, in order to carry out the ABC 
sales program.” 


33 Words 


(Continued on page 36) 











Typical Examples of Foggy Letters 
and Revisions 


Dear Sir: 


Reference is made to letter from this office dated April 12, wherein an 
estimated cost of $127 was cited in connection with reducing super eleva- 
tion of spur track crossing at the above referenced project. Discussions 
between representatives of the railroad and representatives of this office 
have revealed that the work will be of greater scope than was anticipated 
at the time the estimate was transmitted to your office. Therefore, this cor- 
respondence is intended as notification to you that estimated cost of this 
work ($127) is invalidated and correct estimate will be supplied as soon 
as associated problems have been resolved. 


100 Words 


REVISED VERSION 


Dear Sir: 


Our letter of April 12 estimated work on the above spur track crossing 
project at $127. 


Since then we have talked with engineers of the railroad and find this 
estimate is too low. 


We will notify you of the new estimate as soon as it can be figured 


48 Words 


In reviewing bid comparisons for equipment, consideration should be 
given to the selection of equipment which duplicates that already in serv- 
ice and giving good all-round performance. Sometimes selections of 
equipment are made with relatively small price differential between the 
lowest price and the price for equipment already installed in the plant. In 
this instance, consideration of such bid comparisons should include the 
economics of purchasing and carrying in stores stocks spare parts for an 
entirely new piece of equipment as compared to purchasing a duplicate 
unit. In order to accomplish this, obtain price quotations for the usual spare 
parts required for a piece of equipment along with bids for initial cost of 
the equipment. This spare parts cost represents the initial expense item on 
a one-time basis and a recurring cost item from the standpoint of taxes 
and cost of warehousing. It is believed that full consideration of the initial 
cost of spare parts for new equipment and the recurring annual cost of 
warehousing spare parts is sufficient justification in many cases for the 
selection of those items which duplicate existing plant equipment. 


185 Words 


REVISED VERSION 


Sometimes it pays in the long run, when buying new equipment, to 
choose an item like one we already have in use—even though the price 
is a little higher. A new type item usually requires a new line of spare 
parts. The cost of buying and carrying these may more than offset the firs! 
price difference. Keep this in mind when reviewing bids 


64 Words 
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Time stamping of messages continues from receipt to final handling. Employees 


are fully briefed on the importance of each clerical and mechanical operation 


rea recline aud 
The Time Machines 


Clock punching is ringing bells at Pan 


American. It's saving money, speeding 


service, and improving operational safety 


IME was when “time machines”’ 

were formidable, clockfaced ma- 
chines that stood at the doors of 
factories and were _ dutifully 
punched by incoming and outgoing 
workers. Or perhaps the “time ma- 
chine” was an automatic gong set 
to ring at 8 a.m. and again at 
5 p.m. 

Today, refinements of these old 
clocking devices are an essential 
part of the complex wire room 
operations of the large brokerage 
houses, where competitive bids 
must be recorded and coded down 
to the exact half minute. They are 
speeding operations at America's 
largest banks, by eliminating the 
passbook system. And, at the 
World Communications Center of 
Pan American World Airways, 
split minute recording of flight 
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data from the world over plays an 
important part in promoting the 
up-to-the-minute communications 
necessary for safe and efficient 
operations 

At this modern, main-floor de 
partment of the Pan America! 
Building in Long Island City, in 
formation on every Pan American 
flight is coordinated with data on 
all other flight schedules, until a 
complete picture of the entire com 
mercial aviation air world is avail 
able at any minute of the day or 
night. On the basis of this informa 
tion, landing schedules are revised 
passengers are informed of delays 
flight instructions changed, ticket 
availability announced 

Information on weather condi 
tions (ceilings, visibility, tempera 
tures ) nm flights in the air and 





traffic conditions at world airports 
are received by teletype from the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority around 
the clock. As each message is re- 
ceived it is time-stamped down to 
the half minute by one of a series 
of time recorders at the CAA desk. 

Once received, the message is 
then carried by hand to the rout 
ing desk, where the routing clerk 
codes the message with a Pan 
American number and marks it for 
transmission to a particular area 
Idlewild, San Francisco, Rio-—de- 
pending upon which station the in 
formation will serve. As it leaves 
the routing desk, the message is 
again time-stamped down to the 
half minute to indicate the exact 
time that it is being sent to its 
ultimate destination. This exact 
time coding also becomes impor 
tant when records are searched: It 
establishes the time when a speci 
fic set of conditions prevailed 

To insure correct timing, the 
time recorders are synchronized 
with Pan American's master time 
system and inspected periodically. 
Once in action, half minutes, days, 
and hours advance automatically 
by means of an electrical motor 

From the routing desk, the mes- 
sage is given to Pan American's 
teletype operators for actual trans- 
mission, Under a system set up by 
the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, destination codes 
are perforated on each message at 
this station, and unscrambled at 
banks of AT&T machines that 
line one wall, 

Once unscrambled, the message 
is automatically transmitted to its 
destination. When received, it is 
again time-stamped and validated. 

Complete files are kept on all 
transmitted data, and each mes- 
sage is coded as to receiver, time 
received, sender, and time sent. 

This careful timing of all com- 
munications passing through Pan 
American's World Communications 
Center is just one example of the 
efficiency that prevails here 

The entire office operates as one 
synchronized machine 

All operators receive a_ rigid 
training by Pan American and are 
carefully briefed on the over-all 
significance of each clerical and 
mechanical operation, In this way, 
Pan American believes it achieves 
a sense of participation on the part 
of each employee. Each task, no 
matter how mechanical it may 
seem, is projected against the total 
picture of safety in the ai: 

The _ time-stamping machines 
used are made by Rapidprint Time 
Recorders of Middletown, Conn 
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Organization Is 


HAVE seen many beautifully 

drawn organization charts; I 
have talked to quite a few man- 
agement men who seemed to think 
all their problems were settled once 
such a chart was drawn up, but I 
have never seen an organization 
chart which really told me any- 
thing. 

Sure—I can see that the com- 
pany has a chairman of the board, 
a president, sundry vice presidents, 
and department heads, But I know 
these things without seeing the 
chart. Organization charts remind 
me of the slang phrase of a few 
years back—beautiful, but dumb! 

It isn’t that I have any animus 
against an organization chart per 
se—the chart is a part of the or- 
ganization picture, but not an im- 
portant part. The best it can do is 
to provide a pattern for the time 
being. I want to emphasize this 
phrase, “for the time being.” An 
organization chart is a transient 
thing because it is essentially 
static, 

However, an organization is 
anything but static, for it is chang- 
ing its pattern day by day, week by 
week, as well as year by year. It 
goes forward with improvements 
and events, or retrogrades for lack 
of improvements or favorable busi- 
ness climate. It moves along or 
moves out. 

Much time and thought is often 
spent by companies on the prob- 
lems of organization. Sometimes a 
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really good job is done, including 
job descriptions and _ responsibili- 
ties as well as lines of authority. 
Then the inevitable happens-—-the 
whole thing is shelved; the job has 
been done. But this is a job that 
can never be finished; it must be a 
continuous operation, for all or- 
ganization is in a state of flux. 
One of the big mistakes made by 
management is to approach the 
preparation of an _ organization 
chart as if the present setup were 
perfect. Just to run down the list 
of executive jobs and set up con- 
necting lines of authority will give 
the company an organization chart, 
but it can never improve the pic- 
ture or pattern. The preferred 
method is to make a study of the 
organization, then set up the chart. 
The American Management Asso- 
ciation has spelled out the steps 
for such a study so clearly, it 
would be difficult to improve on 
them. Here they are—10 of them: 


1, Win top management support. 
The president must see the need 
for the study, back up the work in 
process, support revisions. 


2. Support the man who makes 
the study, whether the job is done 
by a staff executive or by an out- 
side consultant. A ranking execu- 
tive should be made responsible for 
pushing ahead on the study, ana- 
lyzing results, recommending 
changes. 


3. Make certain that all keymen 
take part in the study and are 
“sold” on its being done. Helps to 
win cooperation and sure support 
of the plan. 


4. Review and restate company 
objectives. The organizational plan 
obviously must be formed in com- 
pany meetings; those meetings are 
governed by the present status of 
the company and by future goals. 
Goals need to be restated before a 
suitable plan can be worked out. 


5. Analyze present structure. 
Have all executives, down to the 
lowest supervisory level, fill out a 
questionnaire as to responsibility, 
authority, whom they report to, 
and the people who report to them. 
This will reveal overlapping, gaps, 
duplication, and friction points. 


6. Rebuild on paper, showing a 
clear picture of the present struc- 
ture on one side, company needs on 
the other. 


7. Solicit management sugges- 
tions. Review proposed changes 
with interested executives; get 
them to spot complications and 
suggest further improvements. 
Keep management in touch with 


By John A. Patton 


President, John A. Patton 
Management Engineers, Inc. 
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the study to get the job done better 
and faster. 


8. “Sell” the plant employees. 
Once the new plan is approved by 
the president, he must stand firm- 
ly behind it, but much can be done 
to insure acceptance with effective 
salesmanship before and after pres- 
entation to demonstrate the advan- 
tages of the change to all con- 
cerned—from top to bottom. 


9. Put it in writing. Chart the 
structure, map out the descriptions, 
and make it known where every- 
one stands. 


10, Keep up the data, Conditions 
change; so do plans and people. 
Good organization structure must 
reflect these changes, and it de- 
mands frequent review and re- 
adjustment. 


This approach represents a 
mighty fine job, but there is one 
thing missing—there is nothing in 
these 10 steps about accountability. 
My experience has been that effec- 
tive organization cannot be real- 
ized if this tool—accountability 
is lacking, for it is the standard or 
yardstick for measuring the effec- 
tiveness of a person in his job. 

Ever think, for example, how 
ridiculous it is for a management 
man or a consultant to make a big 
issue about a $1.75-an-hour ma- 
chine operator handling work that 
a $1.25-an-hour laborer should be 
doing, and making that complaint 
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to a $50,000-a-year executive whose 
own job has ro yardstick of meas- 
urement? Here's a man to whom 
hundreds of employees may be re- 
sponsible—but there is no yard 
stick to determine his effectiveness 
in controlling those employees 

Some of the fallacies regarding 
organization may stem from the 
way textbooks lay down the prin- 
ciples. Here is one I came across 
recently: “Usually the organiza 
tion structure of a company has 
not followed any ‘scientific’ (the 
quotes are mine) plan at all.”” Why 
bring science into the picture’ 
What, for that matter, is scientific 
about organization? 

Another textbook (you pay $15 
for this one) lists these 3 points 
for good organization: 


> 


1. A functional organizational 
chart of the activities of the com 
pany should be prepared; the chart 
should be constructed objectively 
and logically, and it should de 
scribe the activities to be per 
formed without regard to person- 
ality, number of personnel, or 
prejudicial factors 


2. A chart of the organization 
structure of the company should 
next be prepared, using the func- 
tional chart as a guide. It should 
show every job, or at least the moat 
important ones, and give a s8ec- 
tional pattern or breakdown, in- 
cluding titles and names of the in 
dividuals who are to perform the 


duties listed on the functional 
chart. 


3. Finally, detailed writeups of 
the assignment responsibility and 
activities of each position on the 
organization chart should be pre- 
pared for the guidance of the in- 
dividuals assigned to each job. 
These specifications should include 
a detailed statement of the assign- 
ment, the responsibilities and au- 
thority of each individual who 
holds a supervisory position, the 
activities in his segment of the or- 
ganization, the personnel report- 
ing to and working with him, and 
should outline his relationship with 
other members of the organization 
outside the areas of his immediate 
responsibility 


The first fallacy of the foregoing 
points is that the organization is 
to describe operations without re- 
gard to personnel, It is absolutely 
impossible to develop a good line 
of responsibility without consider- 
ing people. It is the efficiency of 
personnel which makes for good or 
poor organization. Second, point 
No, 2 should follow the third point 
(step three should be completed be- 
fore the chart is made up). Third, 
there is nothing here that covers 
accountability. 

By the formula given in these 
three points, you are supposed to 
be able to tell exactly how many 
people should report to any execu- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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industrial College of the Armed Forces students get 
over-all view from Standard Indiana catalytic cracker It's 


a gas 


turbine 


In Seattle, Washington, students tour Boeing's plant. 


that’s occupying their attention 


A $5-Billion Training Aid 


By Captain John Day Gerwick 


NCE a year, in the month of 

April, the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces uses a $5-bil- 
lion training aid! 

That's a lot of money and a lot 
of training, but this training aid 
doesn’t cost the taxpayer a hard- 
earned penny. It belongs to Indus- 
try. It is Industry. 

Every year the Industrial Col- 
lege Class makes field trips to 11 
important industrial areas of the 
United States. The class is divided 
into 11 groups. Each group visits 
one area for a week. During the 
week, trips are made to manufac- 
turing plants, power installations, 
and research laboratories, These 
visits provide firsthand contact 
with industrial facilities, produc- 
tion methods, and management 
procedures. Production, manage- 
ment, and mobilization problems 
are discussed with top executives. 
Textbooks and lectures cannot sub- 
stitute for this invaluable personal 
contact. It is a training aid which 
cannot be bought, and which can- 
not be brought to the lecture hall. 

What is the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces? Why do they 
need this $5-billion training aid? 

The Industrial College, a joint 
institution on the highest level in 
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United States Navy 


the educational system of the De- 
partment of Defense, is concerned 
with the study of economic mobili- 
zation. It operates under the direc- 
tion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
“To prepare selected officers of the 
Armed Forces for important com- 
mand, staff, and planning assign- 
ments in the Department of De- 
fense and to prepare selected 
civilians for important industrial 
mobilization planning assignments 
in any Government agency.” 

The 10-month economic mobili- 
zation course is divided into units. 
It opens with a refresher unit of 
economics, public administration, 
and executive development. The 
units which follow are designated 
Manpower, Economic Stabilization, 
Natural Resources, Requirements 
and Logistics Systems, Produc- 
tion, Procurement, and Economic 
Potential. With this background, 
and after the industrial field trip, 
the class works out a complete 
economic mobilization problem by 
committees, 

The field trip——the practical, per- 
sonal contact with the industrial 
facilities and management—is the 
bridge between the academic back- 
ground and the mobilization prob- 
lem development. 


Who are these students using 
this $5-billion training aid? The 
class is composed of 140 students, 
40 each of Army, Air Force, Navy 
and Marine Corps; and 20 senior 
civilians from various Government 
agencies. Colonels and Navy Cap- 
tains—these are not schoolboys, 
but mature minds working on seri- 
ous problems for national security. 

During the 1954-1955 school 
year, the College visited these 11 
areas: Birmingham, Buffalo-To- 
ronto, Chicago, Cleveland-Akron, 
Detroit, Houston-Dallas, Los An- 
geles, Philadelphia-Wilmington, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco. 

As an example of area coverage, 
in Pittsburgh the following com- 
panies were visited: 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 

Kennametal, Inc. 

Aluminum Company of America 

(New Kensington Works) 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 

tion (Aliquippa Works) 

Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 

tion (East Pittsburgh Works) 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

The selection gives a good cross 
section of United States industry 

around $5-billion worth. And 
each year the areas and facilities 
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Helps 


are varied a little. By changing a 
few cities, by dropping a few 


plants and adding new ones, the 


advantages of revisiting are re- 
tained, while the benefits of mak- 
ing new contacts and discussing 
new problems are secured. 

The benefits of each area visit 
are not lost to the rest of the class. 
A “cross-fertilization” system is 
used, One student from each group 
gives an oral report to the entire 
class and faculty. This report is 
not a travelog, but is an analysis 
of the key features of the location 
visited, including resources, man- 
power, and communications, em- 
phasizing the economic mobiliza- 
tion aspects of the industrial area 
All the group help the reporting 
student to collect the necessary 
material during the field trip. 

What sorts of questions do these 
students ask on this field trip? The 
questions are as numerous, diversi- 
fied, and serious as the problems 
being studied. What degree of au- 
tomation is feasible in this type of 
industry? What are the problems 
in raw materials supply? What are 
the methods and sources of recruit- 
ment of labor for emergency ex- 
pansion? What inspection and 
quality control systems are used? 
What about power service follow- 
ing a major disaster? What are the 
company civil defense plans? What 
is the status of industrial mobili- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Brass meets brass at Bell Aircraft's Buffalo plant, where students conferred 


with William J. Seevers, assistant to the president, on a recent field trip 


Here's an outfit that makes good use of a training 
aid worth $5 billion. Expensive? Not at all, and 
the same training aid is available to any company 
that wants to use it for executive development 
programs, for training of supervisors and workers. 
Most companies will cooperate as willingly in such 
a training program as they do now with the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces. Why not? 
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Hou Much Does Your 


Correspondence Cost? 


By Robert d’Arcy 


How long since you've taken a look at 
your correspondence costs? With letters 
costing anywhere from $1 to $3, it's worth 
investigating to see if you can't reduce 
this expense. Here's a way to get the facts 


N recent years, management’s at- 
tention has been sharply focused 
on what is probably about the last 
area as yet untouched by the 
gentle hand of the efficiency expert 
the cost of letter communica- 
tions—dictating and transcribing. 

While production, marketing, 
materials handling, and organiza- 
tion are all closely and continuous- 
ly scrutinized to reduce costs, this 
vital daily business function of 
maintaining communications — in- 
ternal and external—-has been 
often overlooked. 

Such elements of cost as postage, 
stationery and supplies, ribbons, 
carbons, and necessary furniture 
are easily determinable. The major 
cost—that of the dictator’s time 
and the necessary stenographic as- 









sistance—is not so obvious, and 
represents an amount that can be 
rather startling. The sad part is 
that much of it is waste that could 
be eliminated by modernization, ef- 
ficient use of time, and the installa- 
tion of modern electronic dicta- 
tion equipment. 

Too often in the past, the ap- 
proach to this problem has been 
one of merely selling a machine 
rather than a way of doing an es- 
sential job quicker, more efficiently, 
and at considerably lower cost. In 
essence, the individual determina- 
tion can only be made and justified 
by facts and figures rather than by 
abstract projections. 

A relative newcomer to the 
manufacture of modern dictation 
equipment has approached this 








Form No. |! 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Number of Stenographers 


Starting Rate $ per 
Rate of Increase $ per 
Top Rate $ per 


Average Rate $ 


Number of Typists 


Starting Rate $ per 
Rate of Increase $ per 
Top Rate $ per 


Average Rate $ 


Number of Dictators 
Regular 
Frequent 


Occasional 





Present Equipment 
Type— 
Number of Units 
Dictators 
Transcribers 
Service Contracts $ per 
Cost of Media $_ 


Average Annual Purchases $ 











problem from the standpoint of 
verifiable figures rather than ab- 
stractions. Samples of a number of 
forms used in such a survey are 
included, so that you can fill them 
out and determine for yourself the 
cost advantages of using dictating 
equipment. 





Foum No, 3 


Department 
Stenographer's Name 
General Date 
Technical 


Type of Work 


Type of Transcribing Equipment 


lime 


Ended 


Time 


Dictator | Begun 


For Whom | I Time 








STENOGRAPHERS DAILY REPORT SCHEDULE 


Time Spent Transcribing 


Elapsed No. of 
Letters Interruptions 


Time Spent Doing Other Work 


rime Time | Elapsed | General Information 
Jegun | Ended 


Type of Work 









Form No. 4 


Name 


Type of Work - 


Time Lost 
Due to F , : 
Starting Com- 


Show Reason Time | pleted 















DICTATORS DAILY REPORT SCHEDULE 


{ General 
(Technical 


Method of Dictation 
Time Spent Dictating: 


Elapsed| No. of 
Time | Letters 


General Information: 


Department 


Position 


Date: 


Interruptions: Phone 
Calls, Checking Files, Etc. 
Please Explain 
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Before getting into these forms, 
a few points should be established. 
The time that the shorthand 
stenographer spends in taking and 
waiting for dictation is actually 
wasted. She must wait through all 
of the interruptions, thought col- 
lecting, research, et al., necessary 
for the dictator to organize his 
thoughts to dictate. Research has 
established that an average of 3 
minutes must be spent in prepara- 
tion for 1 minute of actual dicta- 
tion. This means that the stenog- 
rapher must sit and wait about 45 
minutes out of every hour she is in 
the dictator’s office, without con- 
sidering the phone calls and other 
interruptions. 

Dartnell’s recent publication on 
clerical wages shows about $1.50 
an hour to be a fair average of 
stenographic wages. In considering 
the waste of the girl's time, the 
cost must be doubled, because she 
could be doing other useful work. 
This means that every hour a girl 
must waste during the day while 
taking or waiting for dictation rep- 
resents a loss of about $3—-double 
her wages. 

A second point is that typists 
earn somewhere around $0.30 to 
$0.40 per hour less than stenog- 
raphers. Experienced and _ well- 
trained typists are generally easier 
to obtain than stenographers, and 
they can do the job of transcrib- 
ing as well or better. Figures prove 
that typists concentrating on the 
exclusive task of transcribing dic- 
tated material acquire great pro- 
ficiency by repetition, so we are 
justified in assuming that it would 
take fewer typists than stenog- 
raphers to handle the same amount 
of work. The break-in time of a 
new typist is also considerably 
less than for a stenographer. 

Now for the survey. In order to 
properly determine the cost advan- 
tage to the installation or replace- 
ment of dictation equipment, the 
information listed on Form No. 1 
must be gathered. This is easily ob- 
tained. With this form as a basis, 
we can proceed to the analysis. One 
interesting fact about this survey 
is that the figures are gleaned by 
those actually doing the work 
rather than by guess or a stop- 
watch. 

Form No. 2 is filled out by each 
stenographer daily, reporting ac- 
tual times. This should be done for 
at least 1 working week to get an 
average. The same applies to Form 
No. 3, except that this is meant 
for a transcriptionist working from 
her machine. Since most dictating 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Form No. 2 


STENOGRAPHERS DAILY REPORT SCHEDULE 


Stenographer 


General Date 


Type of Work 


Pechnical 
Method of Dictation 
Time Spent in Taking Dictation 


lime lime k lapsed No. of 


hictat 
Dictator Begun Ended Time | Letters 


Time Spent Transcribing 


Time | Time (Elapsed) No. of 


t » j ) ‘ J ‘vy’ 
Name of Dictator Begun | Ended | Time | Letters 


Time Spent on Other Work 


. Time Time |Amount 
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Ready to go into action is the one-man juvenile delinquen- 
cy project of Finley L. Dietz, standing in projection booth 


Movies aren't the only way Mr. Dietz conducts his cam- 
paign; he sponsors boys’ baseball and basketball teams 


One Man’s Community Relations 
Project Rewarding 


By Alfred K. Allan 


HILE some people deplore or 

view with alarm, others just 
go ahead and do something about 
the things that seem to be wrong. 
Finley L. Dietz, construction com- 
pany president, of Canton, Ohio, is 
one of the latter. Each Tuesday 
and Thursday he carries on his own 
civic improvement job, taking a 
whack at the juvenile delinquency 
problem in his neighborhood. 

A large motion picture screen 
has been mounted on an end wall 
of the Dietz Construction Company 
warehouse. On these evenings, 
weather conditions permitting, ap- 
proximately 400 local folk-—chil- 
dren and their parents—crowd 
wooden benches placed on the com- 
pany’s adjoining lot. They are en- 
thusiastic patrons of Mr. Dietz’ 
outdoor movie house where ad- 
mission is always free! 

Mr. Dietz, an energetic man of 
45, is the theater manager, usher, 
and projectionist all wrapped into 
one, He's always about the place 
doing all the work. If a citizen 
can’t spot him in the crowd he 
just looks for a _ wide-brimmed 
Texan hat and under it he'll find 
Mr, Dietz, for the hat and the man 
are almost inseparable. 

Finley Dietz spends a four-figure 
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sum annually to fortify his many 
civic-minded ideas. As to his pet 
project—-the outdoor movies—Mr. 
Dietz explains: “I think bringing 
movies to the children has helped 
to keep them off the streets. Once 
or twice neighbors have com- 
plained about the noise to the 
police, but the police feel I am 
doing a community service so they 
cooperate with me.”’ 

Mr. Dietz’ sense of community 
responsibility is an outgrowth of 
his troubled youth. When he was 
barely 10 years old his father died, 
leaving a large family with a bleak 
future in prospect. Lack of money 
and general hard times everywhere 
added to the family’s problems. 
Mr. Dietz remembers those days: 
“We never had money to go to 
shows or have things like the other 
children.” These boyhood depriva- 
tions instilled in Mr. Dietz a deep 
concern for the welfare of young 
people. 

In 1936, Mr. Dietz started a con- 
struction company, and slowly and 
painfully built up his concern into 
one of Canton’s successful busi- 
nesses. Such success only intensi- 
fied his wish to help the young 
people of his community. While 
walking aimlessly along one of 


Canton’s thoroughfares on a sum- 
mer evening not long ago, Mr. 
Dietz’ eyes fixed on a group of 
youngsters milling around on a 
street corner. They have nothing 
to do, he thought to himself, and 
they’re sure to get into trouble 
that way. That night he decided 
to give the youngsters of Canton 
something worth while to do—-and 
thereby he struck a powerful and 
effective blow at the local juvenile 
delinquency problem. 

The idea for an outdoor movie 
house fired his imagination, and in 
a few days he was completely en- 
grossed in the planning of the huge 
project. He rented Class A Holly- 
wood films for $15 a night, set up 
the screen and projector equip- 
ment, placed wooden benches in 
the lot, and soon after opened his 
theatrical season. 

Some 500 youngsters, plus par- 
ents and neighbors, attended the 
theater’s opening night. The 
“Standing Room Only” sign was 
out. The show, which lasted for 
about 2 hours, was marked by 
plenty of excitement both off the 
screen and on. There were a few 
rowdy kids to contend with every 
so often, some tussles for the best 

(Continued on page 30) 
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presents the colorful Comfort Master DeLuxe 


bringing you the utmost in luxury... finest of seven 


Not only built-in luxury . . . but built-in 
efficiency, too . make this America's 
No. 1 executive chair. The handsome 
appearance and restful ease of the GF 
Comfort Master DeLuxe .. . which is 
readily adjustable to any size individ- 
ual... are matters of higher morale, as 
well as greater comfort for your key 


executives 


Built of sturdy, welded aluminum, the 
frame of the Comfort Master DeLuxe 
comes in various attractive anodized 
colors, as well as sparkling natural 
aluminum. And for the chair's uphol- 


stery, you may select your own prefer 
ence from smart colors in rich Bedford 
cloth to blend with other office furniture 


and surroundings 


As a cold dollars-and-cents investment, 
the GF Comfort Master DeLuxe out 
lasts ordinary chairs by a matter of 
many years pays for its original 


cost many times over 


Test a Comfort Master DeLuxe for 10 
days in your own office without 
obligation, of course. Visit your GI 
dealer to see this and other modern 


styles of adjustable aluminum office 


GF metal business furniture is @ ¢o0d investment 
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classified telephone directory. Or write 
The General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. A-47, Youngstown 1, Ohio 
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Frank Rofinsky, milling machine operator, listens in as Branch Man- 
ager H. E. Woodruff places a demonstrator model with customer 


“Come and sell with me today,"’ says Salesman 
H. L. Staubach to Assembler John Hannan 


Outside To Get the Inside Dope 


When production people understand saies problems, 


you'll get better work on the line. At Monroe Calcu- 


lating Machine Company, workers “learn by doing" 


HAT is a factory worker's 

view of a salesman? A glib- 
talking smoothie who prances into 
a customer’s office with a product, 
and waltzes out with a check? 

If three production workers of 
the Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, selected at random, had 
any such notions before, they 
changed their ideas quickly after 
spending a day with their sales 
counterparts on calls on a regular 
day's schedule. 

The factory men walked the 
blistering pavements in 90-plus 
temperatures. They toted calcula- 
tors, easily moved from desk to 
desk but which became increasing- 
ly heavy when carried block after 
block. They noted the salesman’s 
disciplined geniality in the face of 
customer resistance, and his pa- 
tient persistence in determining 
and filling customers’ needs. But as 
for swapping jobs with their sales 
opposites, they decided at the end 
of the day they had better stick to 
their machines. 

These salesmen-for-a-day tours 
were part of Monroe Company’s in- 
dustrial relations program, which 
aims to give its employees an in- 
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sight into all phases of the busi- 
ness, The production men chosen 
were a screw machine operator, 
Harry Gallfy, and a milling ma- 
chine operator, Frank Rofinsky, 
both of the company’s Orange, 
N. J., plant; and a calculator as- 
sembler, John Hannan, of the Mor- 
ris Plains, N. J., plant. Salesmen 
in the company’s Newark and 
Paterson branch sales offices took 
them in tow. The reports brought 
back by the plant men were made 
to all production employees in the 
company’s four plants through the 
company’s monthly employee mag- 
azine, Keynote. 

“The salesman has to expend a 
lot more effort than we do to get 
returns,” was the observation of 
Assembler Hannan, adding that 
“our paycheck remains the same if 
we put forth the same effort each 
week.”” The salesman makes his 
calls daily, but the probability of 
getting an order may be months in 
the future, he noted. Nevertheless, 
he treats his prospects in a friend- 
ly, yet restrained manner, building 
up goodwill and confidence in him- 
self and his machines. 

“Hardest job a salesman has is 


trying to convince customers,” 
said the assembler, who wanted 
none of the nervous tension ex- 
perienced by the salesman who 
must take the spotlight and domi- 
nate every interview if he hopes 
to make a sale. 

Screw Machine Operator Harry 
Gallfy, too, felt that selling is a 
baffling business, stating that he 
heard prospects offer ‘101 reasons 
why they shouldn’t buy”... “It’s 
a highly competitive business we're 
in,” he said, having spotted com- 
petitors’ machines in several of the 
offices visited. 

Harry Gallfy gave his co- 
workers a play-by-play account of 
the successive steps before a man 
gets the order—and his remunera- 
tion. The salesman, who had pre- 
viously sent out direct mail promo- 
tion to a list of engineering firms, 
called on five prospects, saw only 
four. Of the four, one was in- 
terested but not ready to buy until 
the fall. So the salesman will go 
back a few months from now, Mr. 
Gallfy reported, and place a ma- 
chine for trial. Then he’ll show 
the engineer how to do his own 

(Continued on page 30) 
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How Much Does Your Correspondence Cost? 


(Continued from page 25) 


equipment is sold on a trial basis, 
this could either apply to that 
equipment on trial or to equipment 
currently owned, This, too, should 
be kept for at least a week, and a 
new set of forms made for the trial 
equipment. 

To determine the actual amount 
of dictation by each dictator, Form 
No, 4 should be kept by each man 
giving dictation so average time 
can be established. 

The results are tabulated on 
Form No. 5. This should be done 
twice: Once using shorthand or 
current equipment, and again using 
the trial equipment. 

This analysis gives the actual cost 
of giving and taking dictation and 
the cost of transcription which can 
be figured in terms of possible sav- 
ings by the installation of new 
equipment. The next step is de- 
termining the extent of possible 
savings in terms of time, number 
of people, and dollars as against 
the cost of the equipment, its 


media, maintenance, insurance, and 
service. 

By way of illustration, take the 
case of a medium-sized manufac- 
turer employing about 350 people. 
Analysis of the forms showed there 
were 13 dictators and 8 stenog- 
raphers. The wage scale for stenog- 
raphers ran from $1.25 per hour 
to $1.65 per hour. The program 
contemplated substituting straight 
typists whose going rates ranged 
from $1.05 to $1.25 per hour. On 
the average, a saving of $0.30 per 
hour was realized. In terms of a 
5-year program, this amounts to a 
savings of $24,960. 

The executives averaged 8 per 
cent of their time giving dictation. 
On the basis of an 8-hour day, this 
meant the stenographers had to 
waste about 40 minutes a day for 
each dictator. The actual dollar 
savings with the use of dictating 
equipment equals $15,000 over the 
5-year period. This figure is ar- 
rived at by multiplying the wasted 


40 minutes a day by the 13 dicta- 
tors which equals 520 minutes per 
day. Under the suggested program, 
the office can function with one or 
probably two less girls by use of 
the transcription equipment. 

On the basis of the survey, the 
following recommendations were 
made: 


1. That 13 dictating machines 
and 2 transcription machines be 
installed. 


2. All current stenographers 
eventually be replaced by straight 
typists. 


3. Office routine be adjusted so 
that two girls do nothing but tran- 
scription and the balance do the 
rest of the typing and general office 
work, 


4. Office personnel be reduced by 
at least one and possibly two em- 
ployees due to the 520 minutes or 
8 hours and 40 minutes a day 
saved. 





One Man’s Community Relations 


(Continued from page 26) 


seats, and plenty of litter on the 
ground for Mr. Dietz to clean up 
afterward. But he took it all in 
stride. The main and most impor- 
tant objective had been accom- 
plished—-the kids were off the 
streets and so were out of criminal 
danger. 

The project soon became an es- 
tablished and integral part of the 
community's life. Some families 
made a special occasion out of at- 
tending each show. To them it was 
‘ike having dinner together. A 
number of Mr. Dietz’ employees 
attended, with their children sit- 
ting attentively beside them. 
People living 2 blocks away could 
watch the show from their porches. 

Mr. Dietz is continuously adding 
new equipment to enhance the 
project, as his audiences grow 
steadily larger. He has installed 
underground wiring, blacktopped 
the lot, and is adding more seats 
to accommodate each show's rec- 
ordbreaking crowd. 

Why does he undertake all this 
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extra, financially unrewarding 
work, especially since much of it 
is done during the summer months 

a contractor’s busiest time? Mr. 
Dietz says, “I guess I just get a 
lot of pleasure out of helping other 
people.” 

This statement takes on even 
more significance when we learn 
that Mr. Dietz is also president of 
the West Canton Optimist Club 
a civic betterment organization 
which labors admirably under the 
motto, “A Friend to a Boy.” 

Mr, Dietz often recalls his own 
high-school days and all the whole- 
some, healthy fun he had when he 
was something of a star in local 
school sports. An injury to his 
arm forced him to abandon his 
dreams of becoming a big league 
baseball pitcher. Today he thinks 
of the dreams of the young people 
of his community and he tries to 
fulfill many of them. In line with 
this, he is one of Canton’s biggest 
financial backers. Among the 
“sports for young people” projects 


he sponsors is a baseball squad, a 
basketball quintet, and four bowl- 
ing teams—two for boys and two 
for girls. 





Inside Dope 


(Continued from page 28) 


figurework on the machine, and 
probably make two or three call- 
backs before he finally—-he hopes 
makes the sale. “It’s a long wait 
between doing the job and getting 
paid for it,” says Mr. Gallify. 
“The salesman can’t walk away 
from his job when the bell rings 
at 4:30, either,” said Milling Ma- 
chine Operator Rofinsky. All three 
men noted that the salesmen had 
a knowledge of every prospect's 
figuring system and talked in the 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Proof of the Pudding-Tokheim’s People 


(Continued from page 11) 


tions are carefully classified when 
received, and from the several 
hundred on file at all times, new 
employees are selected. 

When further consideration of a 
job applicant is indicated, he is 
asked to come in for a personal 
interview conducted by the em- 
ployment manager. Ray Simmons 
defines this first interview as a 
“get acquainted” session, during 
which many things are learned 
about the job applicant, including 
his general attitude. The employ- 
ment manager relates that he 
watches especially for ‘time lags” 
in the job applicant’s history of 
previous employment, and is able 
to determine other things about 
the job seeker with such questions 
as: Which of his past jobs he 
liked the most, or least, and why. 

On this first visit, the applicant 
may be given one or more stand- 
ard tests—the list of which in- 
cludes the Purdue Mechanical Ap- 
titude Test, Minnesota Clerical 
Test, Thurston Temperament Test, 
a Henman-Nelson Mental Ability 
Test, Kuder Preference Record, 
Purdue Adaptability Test, Minne- 
sota Form Board, and a special 
performance test devised in the 
employment office for typists and 
stenographers. 

Tokheim's indoctrination pro- 
gram is largely based on the as- 
sumption that it takes two to make 
a bargain. The company wants to 
look over a prospective employee 
and it wants the prospective em- 
ployee to have an opportunity to 
look over the place where he is 
going to work and at least some of 
the people with whom he will 
work, 

If the results of the preliminary 
interview by the employment man- 
ager are satisfactory, the job appli- 
cant is taken on a tour of the plant 
by the chief of the plant protection 
department, the aforementioned 
32-year company veteran who is 
well equipped to answer most of 
the large variety of questions he 
is asked, 

During this initial tour, the job 
applicant meets the man who will 
be his boss and has a chance to 
closely examine the department 
where he will work. Tokheim feels 
that this pre-employment tour of 
the plant is of utmost importance, 
believing that today’s workmen 
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can immediately sense the general 
atmosphere of a place of business, 
and will either be impressed by it 
or reject it. 

The tour of the plant com- 
pleted, the job applicant is back in 
the employment office to give in- 
formation used on his order for a 
medical examination—including de- 
tails of previous injuries, opera- 
tions, and diseases. It is signed by 
both the applicant and an employ- 
ment office representative. 

Performed by the company phy- 
sician, Dr. C. J. Rothschild, a 27- 
year veteran with Tokheim, the 
physical examination is complete 
except for X-rays and blood test. 
If these are indicated, they are 
furnished by the applicant. It 
might be stated here, however, 
that at the expense of Tokheim, 
a mobile X-ray unit visits the plant 
yearly. 

The medical examiner’s report 
covers the usual list of items, and 
goes on to grade the job appli- 
cant’s physical condition as first 
class, good, or poor. Although the 
job applicant may be acceptable, 
he may be placed in any of six dif- 
ferent physical disability groups 
defined on the medical examiner's 
report. They include exclusion 
from work around hazardous ma- 
chinery; heavy lifting; work re- 
quiring ladders, scaffolds, or 
cranes; jobs involving dust, fumes, 
and skin irritants; extensive walk- 
ing or standing; and the final 
group which recommends the new 
employee be restricted to noise-free 
areas, due to a chronic ear condi- 
tion, partial deafness, or unusual 
nervousness, 

After his long association with 
the company, Dr. Rothschild is 
well aware of the qualities that 
make a good Tokheim employee, 
and his examination goes beyond 
the items listed on the medical ex- 
aminer’s report. His recommenda- 
tions have, on many occasions, 
benefited both the company and 
the new employee. 

The initial interview, plant tour, 
and physical examination com- 
pleted, the actual hiring of the 
new employee takes place. This in- 
cludes additional records to be 
made in the personnel department, 
and another personal interview 
during which various company 
policies and programs are ex- 


plained. This part of the process 
usually takes an hour, but no re- 
striction is placed on the time re- 
quired to do the job thoroughly. 

Between the time he is “signed 
up” and the date he will report for 
work, the new employee has addi- 
tional opportunity to learn about 
the company and its policies from 
various booklets which he has been 
given by the personnel department. 
On his first day on the job, he is 
conducted to his department, and 
on the way shown the time clock 
procedure and the best route for 
getting to and from his place of 
employment. During this time, as 
in all his previous contacts with 
the plant, he is impressed with 
safety precautions. 

When the job applicant never 
reaches the new employee stage, 
the man is privately interviewed 
and the reasons for his rejection 
are frankly revealed by the em- 
ployment manager. When no job 
openings exist for an applicant, 
this situation, too, is explained in 
a forthright manner. 

The only letter written during 
the recruiting or indoctrination of 
a new employee comes after his 
name has been placed on the pay- 
roll. Then the president of the com- 
pany signs a brief letter—of neces- 
sity a carefully composed form 
welcoming the new employee and 
pointing out that his success with 
the company will be determined 
and limited only by his own efforts. 

If Tokheim’s success with its em- 
ployees could be stated simply, it 
probably would be described as the 
highly developed use of human 
relations. It has not come about 
through any carefully planned 
campaign or effort, but rather has 
resulted from respect for people 
and their abilities. 

Long before organized research 
put the facts on a scientific basis, 
Tokheim was aware of the things 
that people want from their jobs 
and set about answering those 
needs. With a monthly employee 
publication, shop bulletin boards, 
informative booklets, annual re- 
ports, and word-of-mouth infor- 
mation through supervisors to em- 
ployees, the company fulfills the 
natural desire of its people to be 
“in” on things. Help with per- 
sonal problems is furnished by a 
sympathetic personnel department, 
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with an employees’ Credit Union 
available to help with the many 
personal problems that have their 
roots in money matters. 

Apparent to all employees is the 
fact that the company is concerned 
with another of their needs—se- 
curity. Through diversification of 
products and other means, the 
company seeks to stabilize em- 
ployment. Through a long-estab- 
lished profit-sharing retirement 
trust fund, the employee is enabled 
to plan for the future, and may, in 
the meantime, depend upon the 
fund to supplement his income in 
periods of unemployment, illness, 
or disability. 

Ninety-five per cent of Tok- 
heim’s supervisory personnel were 
promoted from within the com- 
pany, a fact encouraging to am- 
bitious employees. An active sug- 
gestion program with cash awards 


The desire for good working con- 
ditions is answered with well- 
illuminated, clean, and orderly 
surroundings; and a safety pro- 
gram administered with the help 
of an active shop safety committee 
composed of employee representa- 
tives from throughout the plant. 

The rule of thumb regarding pay 
is simply that “wages at Tokheim 
are never less than the average in 
the community for comparable 
work performed.” The matter goes 
considerably beyond “pay enve- 
lope” wages, however, and fringe 
benefits last year averaged 54 cents 
an hour per employee, or $1,131.55 
per employee for the year. This in- 
cluded such things as a 10 per cent 
premium for nightwork, 7 paid 
holidays, paid lunch periods, profit 
sharing, 3 weeks’ vacation after 10 
years of service, and other benefits 
above and beyond regular wages 


The responsibility which Tok- 
heim employees feel in recommend- 
ing the company as a place of work 
to friends and relatives and in rec- 
ommending potential employees to 
the company would seem to indi- 
cate that a large measure of suc- 
cess has been achieved by the 
pump manufacturing concern in 
its program of human relations. 
David Cunningham, Tokheim vice 
president in charge of industrial 
and public relations, feels that the 
company’s policies regarding its 
employees are, after all is said 
and done, “‘good business.”’ 

“The Golden Rule has_ been 
beaten and battered,”’ Mr. Cunning- 
ham says, “but so far, no one has 
found a better substitute, nor is it 
likely they will. To be proud of 
your employees and have them 
proud of you strikes me as a good 
point from which to start or con- 


provides another incentive. and salaries. 


tinue a successful business.” 





Can You Improve Your Payroll Practices? 


(Continued from page 15) 


using full manual methods and having less than 200 
employees. The payroll summary will show the em- 
ployee’s name, period covered, total gross earnings, 
total deductions (which can be detailed), and the net 
amount of the paycheck, The payroll sheet is a sum- 
mary of the check detail and is produced as each check 
is prepared (manually) on the board. The use of the 
board combines three steps—-payroll sheet, detail of 
deductions, and preparation of the check. 

Posting to the individual's cumulative earning rec- 
ord is handled as an additional step. The verification 
of the accuracy of the computations is a separate step 
also, However, by checking the cross footings of the 
payroll summary, verification is made considerably 
easier. 


5. Use separate bank accounts for payrolls. Bank 
reconciliation is easier when payroll checks are not 
commingled with ordinary remittance checks. Ninety 
per cent of the reporting companies in OMAC survey 
used separate bank accounts for payrolls. 


6. The increase in the number of deductions from the 
paycheck and the importance of the financial impact 
due to withholding taxes, causes employees to rely 
more and more on their companies (employers) to do 
the recordkeeping for them. This invariably increases 
the number of personal requests for a “statement of 
accumulated deductions.”’ Show accumulated earnings 
and deductions on the check stub or employees’ state- 
ments in order to reduce or eliminate the personal 
requests. Thirty-one per cent of the reporting com- 
panies now indicate accumulated data. 


7. Switch from manual to machine method of pay- 
roll preparation and handling, and integrate the 
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mechanical equipment into other routines, such as 
accounts payable and accounts receivable in order to 
obtain a justifiable volume of machine load. This will 
enable you to simplify several routines instead of 
one—the payroll procedure. 


8. Issue written instructions on the payroll pro- 
cedure (payroll manual), thereby formalizing the pro- 
cedure so that variation and change in the steps are 
controlled. In the absence of a written policy, there is a 
tendency to deviate from time to time and gradually 
increase the number of clerical tasks. The manual 
should treat such matters as advances on earnings, 
issuing checks before the regular pay rate, change in 
pay date when it falls on a regular holiday, authority 
for changes in rate, and so forth. Sixty per cent of the 
reporting companies issued written instructions in one 
form or another on the proper preparation of the 
payroll. 


9. Centralize payroll preparation to the fullest 
extent. Since the economical use of machine methods 
is dependent principally upon volume, the necessary 
volume may be achieved by preparing several small 
branch payrolls at the head office. Seventy-three per 
cent of the companies having branch offices reported 
that their branch payrolls are prepared in the main 
office. It is also interesting to note that the reporting 
companies employ 1 full-time payroll clerk for each 
290 employees. This is not a standard, but a very inter- 
esting statistic which can be used to guide the cen- 
tralization of payroll services. Better and more ex- 
tensive use of machine methods will no doubt have the 
effect of increasing the average number of employees 
per payroll clerk. 
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Computers 


(Continued from page 13) 


basis for assembling outgoing 
shipments. When a shipment is 
ready to go, a copy of its order is 
sent to the tabulating department 
by pneumatic tube, Its correspond- 
ing punched cards are pulled from 
the files and used to write shipping 
and packing lists and shipping 
manifests. In running the packing 
lists, summary cards are cut for 
each line, incorporating all ship- 
ping information by each indi- 
vidual style. 

In the event of partial ship- 
ments, a card punch is used to 
create new cards for the shipped 
quantities and for amounts still 
pending. The cards representing 
unshipped merchandise go back 
into the active file. 

After the shipping papers are 
dispatched by pneumatic tube, the 
tabulating department is left with 
two sets of cards resulting from 
the inventory deck: (1) The origi- 
nal detail cards themselves, and 
(2) the shipping ticket summary 
cards, 

The detail cards are used to re- 
duce inventory and backlog quan- 
tities on the weekly operating 
status report, while the summary 
cards are combined with a cus- 
tomer master deck and used in in- 
voice writing. 

At this point Koret has a series 
of detailed reports, which, when 
placed in their respective binders, 
stack up pretty nearly as high as 
the computer itself. In this shape, 
all of the painstakingly accumu- 
lated facts are virtually worthless 
as management tools. 

Mr. McLennan is a stickler for 
pointing this fact out. Too many 
accounting technicians, he thinks, 
feel their job is done with the 
preparation and circulation of 
myriads of operating reports. The 
important thing, however, is to 
bring all of this into shape where it 
can serve as the basis for manage- 
ment decisions, Unless this is done, 
everything which has gone before 
is only so much wasted time and 
money. Accordingly, Mr. Werth has 
been assigned the job of reducing 
this maze of figurework to two 11- 
by 17-inch charts which can be 
evaluated simply and intelligently 
over the conference table at the 
Wednesday management meetings. 
In concise form, these charts in- 
clude the totals developed as a re- 
sult of all of the foregoing work. 
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Having this caliber of informa- 
tion available so quickly has paid 
dividends all over the lot in Koret’s 
management. The biggest single 
dividend item has come through 
production which more accurately 
reflects sales trends. In hard cash, 
this has meant that Koret has been 
able to fill approximately a half- 
million-dollars-a-year worth of 
orders which it would once have 
had to pass up with a less balanced 
mid-season and late-season inven- 
tory. The firm is now filling 95 per 
cent of all orders booked, where 
92 per cent once represented a 
seemingly unattainable goal. 


As management has built confi- 
dence in this operating data, it has 
been able to take steps to level the 
severe rises and drops in employ- 
ment which have plagued the gar- 
ment industry for so long. Last 
year, the Koret factories were 
able to operate for a heretofore un- 
equaled 11!% months. 

This is a case, then, where suf- 
ficient information has made it 
possible to predict the seemingly 
unpredictable. If they can outguess 
women’s buying habits, as well as 
handling regular accounting work, 
it would seem electronic computers 
have a bright future. 





Clearing the Fog 


(Continued from page 18) 


The author of the inflated pas- 
sage probably never thought what 
an odd concept of the boss is re- 
flected in his prose. 

An executive who would prefer 
such language would have all day 
to read and would judge reports by 
the pound rather than by the 
thought in them. He would be more 
impressed by stilted formalism 
than by language that is brisk and 
expressive. He would eat up the 
sort of palaver that encourages 
two or three words when only one 
is needed. And he would not be 
sharp enough to spot the sort of 
buck-passing that hides in the 
folds of gobbledygook. 

A very strange picture, indeed, 
of the keen, efficient men required 
today to run American business. 


What Causes Fog? 


The roots of Fog are many and 
varied. They lie in poor training 
and schooling, in bad habits, and 
in outmoded forms that go un- 
questioned. The same, of course, 
can be said about inefficiency in 
almost any phase of business. In 
most instances, research has 
brought new and more efficient 
methods. Helpful research in the 
writing field is also at hand, but it 
is only beginning to be put to work. 

During the last 30 years, educa- 
tors have gone far in studying the 
effect of writing style on reading 
difficulty, They have measured Fog 
and isolated its causes. And when 
anything can be thus pinned down 
by analysis it is much easier to 
eliminate. 


The chief causes of reading dif- 
ficulty will come as a surprise to 
no one, They are long sentences, 
and words that are unfamiliar, too 
complex, or simply useless. 

These are but several of more 
than a dozen factors that have a 
measurable effect on reading dif- 
ficulty. Once the staff of any com- 
pany is trained to recognize them, 
they can do a good job of cutting 
out unnecessary complexity in 
writing. 


What Can Be Done About It? 

Dozens of America’s leading 
corporations have enlisted read- 
ability research to help their 
people write better. Programs of 
training must be tailored to the 
needs of each company. But these 
steps should always be included: 
First, an analysis of a cross section 
of company writing by means of 
the Gunning Fog Index or some 
other readability yardstick. Second, 
a series of illustrated lectures and 
personal interviews with the 
writers themselves. 

In such a program, the job itself 
becomes a laboratory. Once a man 
has been introduced to clear-writ- 
ing principles and taught to use a 
readability yardstick, he can check 
his own writing and test that of 
others. 

New methods heip greatly in 
speeding up the training. Read- 
ability research and the emphasis 
on semantics are new since the 
schooldays of most of us. And new 
training devices help make the 
teaching concrete rather than 
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theoretical. Visual aids, for ex- 
ample, keep the group’s writing 
samples and revisions before every- 
one in the lectures. Individual writ- 
ing is analyzed before conferences 
with the writers. Each principle is 
pinned down with examples. 


The Savings 


These quotes spotlight areas 
where clear-writing training has 
meant savings to industry: 

“I tore up my original draft and 
rewrote it in half the space. I had 
action in half an hour instead of 
a week. I figure it saved the com- 
pany thousands of dollars.” 

“Mr. X used to be a bottleneck. 
He insists on understanding every 
report that comes out of his de- 
partment. He used to hold them up 
for days. Now he is able to move 
them out in half the time.” 

“Stenographers not only tran- 
scribe letters faster—-they make 
fewer mistakes because they are 
able to understand what they are 
typing.” 

“Our average memo used to run 
two pages. Now, few of them are 
more than a page long.” 

“After using the ‘Fog Test’ a 
few times, we soon were able to 
tell at a glance whether our writ- 
ing was clear and readable, It has 
helped a lot.” 

“Not only is it easier to read 
what is being written around here, 
but I find that I can write faster. 
I put it down more the way I would 
say it. Before, I thought that 
wasn't ‘professional.’ ”’ 





No, you won't have to face this in 
rush-hour traffic. It's 
cross-country trailers being built by 
R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., for use in 
underdeveloped areas of the world 
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Organization Charts 


(Continued from page 21) 


tive of the company, or how many 
subordinates should report to any 
one individual. 

Naturally, I don’t agree with this 
premise, because practical experi- 
ence refutes it. For example, in 
one company in the paper products 
field, doing around $30 million a 
year, the head of the business has 
9 people reporting to him. Another 
company, doing $30 million worth 
of business annually, might have 
only 3 people reporting to the head 
of it, or there might be 15 report- 
ing. It all depends upon the type of 
business, not upon any so-called 
scientific formula. 

Any theory—textbook or other- 
wise-—which strives to show that 
good organization can be arrived at 
scientifically, reminds me of the 
industrial engineer who takes a 
time study of 2, 3, or 4 decimal 
places and then adds 5 per cent for 
fatigue. We can laugh at that——-but 
it is being done every day and is, 
unfortunately, called scientific! 

Another interesting fact about 
the importance of personnel is that 
management will spend thousands 
of dollars to control direct labor 
costs, but will ignore the effective- 
ness or accountability of the con- 
troller, production head, office 
manager, or foreman. For instance, 
it is incredible how much costs 
can be increased just by poor or- 
ganization in one department, such 
as a shipping room, where the fore- 
man is not in a position to delegate 
specific responsibilities to indi- 
vidual workers. 

What are some of the indica- 
tions of poor organization? In a re- 
organization assignment recently 
involving the research department 
of a large chemical company, we 
found the following conditions 
existing—excellent examples of 
poor organization: 


1. Lack of knowledge of com- 
pany policies. 


2. Inadequate knowledge of op- 
erating procedures and other prob- 
lems relating to productivity and 
personnel. 

3. The organizational setup did 
not (actually could not) function 
properly. 

4. Communication channels were 
inadequate between management 
and workers. 


5. Employee morale was low. 


6. Management had few facts re- 
garding individuals for replace- 
ment or upgrading. 


7. Supervision was 
poor. 


In reorganizing this department, 
we had to start with the top man. 
The head of the department was a 
poor administrator. This frequently 
happens when a good technical 
man is advanced to an administra- 
tive position, for the good Lord 
never made a man with all the 
qualifications necessary to be a 
good administrator as well as a 
technician. Just as many good 
salesmen fail to make good sales 
managers, an extremely capable 
technical man will flop when put 
in an administrative job—a job 
requiring quite a different per- 
sonality and training. 

To bypass this block, we selected 
a capable young man in the depart- 
ment to be the assistant to the 
head, and allocated all administra- 
tional duties to him. With someone 
to take over these duties, the rest 
of the problems were ironed out 
without too much difficulty. This 
one change gave us the prime tool 
to build a stronger organization 
including greater efficiency, higher 
morale, better supervision, and 
last, but not least, lower costs. 

Although one man’s selection of 
guiding principles may be anath- 
ema to another, I'll take a chance 
and list those principles I have 
found effective. You won't find 
them in the textbooks because they 
have been developed on the job 
during years of hard experience. 


obviously 


1. There should be a policy or 
“roadmap” set up before the or- 
ganization is formed or a reorgani- 
zation contemplated. 


2. There must be a yardstick for 
measuring accountability. 


3. Because there are no scientific 
laws of human behavior, a scien- 
tific approach to problems of or- 
ganization cannot be accomplished. 


4, To have men in certain posi- 
tions report to a predetermined of- 
ficer of the company is ridiculous. 
Men should report to the iogical 
person, because of the job or other 
conditions. (Perhaps the industrial 
engineer should report to the con- 
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troller because of conditions exist- 
ing in the company; he may report 
to the works manager, because the 
vice president is strictly sales- 
minded, Of course, if the vice presi- 
dent is an operating man, the en- 
gineer would logically report to 
him. What I want to point out here 
is that there should be no cut-and- 
dried rule about who is to report 
to whom—it all depends upon the 
setup or specific conditions within 
the company.) 


5. Organization, or its tool—the 
chart—is only a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. 


6. If top management does not 
understand that any organization is 
in a constant state of flux and is 
subject to change every time any 
personnel or production policies or 
sales methods are changed, then 
there is bound to be trouble. 


7. Sound management practice 
indicates that any individual in an 
organization can be_ replaced. 
Smart people in business today will 
look at their organization and ask, 
“Can I fire that man tomorrow if 
it were necessary?” If the answer 
is “No,” then management is in for 
trouble. 


8. Good organization cannot exist 
without 100 per cent participation. 


9. There is a definite relationship 
between the size of the company 
and the necessity for formalized 
organization, 


10. To bring about good organi- 
zation, one should forget theoreti- 
cal ideals and accept the fact that 
personnel is the keynote—the per- 
sonnel which is available (or can 
be made available) to the firm. 


In a reorganization program, the 
main objective is to prepare the 
ground for definite responsibility 
for which management can hold 
accountable the entire executive or 
supervisory group. In general, ex- 
ecutives do understand their main 
responsibilities, especially if they 
have been given written job de- 
scriptions. In spite of all this, how- 
ever, the necessary results or ac- 
complishments are not secured, 

As an example, let us take the 
sales manager. His prime respon- 
sibility is to produce more sales and 
thereby improve the profit position. 
It is debatable whether we can 
hold a sales manager responsible 
for total sales, since he does not 
control such things as the weather, 
changes in buying habits of cus- 
tomers, or quality of service pro- 
vided by individual plants. He can 
be held directly responsible for im- 
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provement of the selling organiza- 
tion, for concentration of effort by 
all sales personnel along proper 
channels, and for obtaining specific 
performance. He can also be held 
accountable for total sales budget 
performance, and to some extent 
sales stability. 

To arrive at a standard, it is sug- 
gested that the president, control- 
ler, and individual executives 
jointly determine the acceptable 
range of performance for each 
standard that will apply. The 
available data on that standard in 
terms of industry performance, 
company performance, and _indi- 
vidual performance should also be 
considered. 

The influence of differing ranges 
of performance to a given stand- 
ard upon sales and profits should 
likewise be considered. With these 
data, it should not be difficult for 
everyone concerned to arrive at an 
agreement on what is necessary in 
order to accomplish the result that 
the company expects in terms of 
total sales or profitability. The 
standard will not be something 
that will be just desirable, but it 
will be an operating necessity. 

The big question is how to se- 
cure performance on these stand- 
ards. I would suggest that the 
company not expect immediate im- 
provement between actual and 
standard condition of all perform- 
ance standards, because there is 
always a lot of personnel training 
that must be done. 

To begin, I suggest that one o1 
two of the most important stand- 
ards be concentrated upon. Each 
executive should be asked to de- 
velop a program showing how he 
is going to accomplish that stand- 
ard. These programs should then 
be reviewed and followed up week- 
ly to assure that progress is main 
tained toward completion. 

One of the main obstacles in 
such a program will be the excuse 
of not having enough time to de- 
vote to the task. For this reason, 
I suggest that each man be asked 
for a weekly report on how he 
spent his time and what he accom 
plished. This type of accounting 
should, of course, be considered as 
a temporary expedient until every- 
one in the organization is doing a 
creditable job of budgeting his 
time and placing first things first. 
This will demonstrate that execu- 
tives actually have a working 
schedule. 

Once standard performance has 
been attained for one or two of the 
standards, the next most important 
standard should be acted upon 
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There should not be too much 
concern in the beginning about 
whether or not the performance 
standards immediately developed 
are all-inclusive and comprehen- 
sive. Rather, I would suggest that 
a few significant standards be de- 
veloped and applied immediately 
for each executive. It is 
look for specific improvement in a 
few areas, rather than the develop 
ment of complete accountability, 
because, to my way of thinking, ac- 
tual improvement is more impor 
tant than the technique itself. 

In conclusion, I would say that 
accountability is the key to good 
management. Without it you end 
up either with responsibility minus 
authority or authority minus re 
sponsibility. Either situation will 
stymie the smooth functioning of 
an organization. No chart—-no mat- 
ter how beautiful in appearance 
nor how conscientiously prepared 

can obviate the waste which is 
brought poorly defined 
organization 
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Inside Dope 


(Continued from page 30) 


user’s terms, whether they were 
in the office of an engineering firm, 
a manufacturing company, or a 
savings and loan association. This 
knowledge, they were told, comes 
with training and continual study, 
and the salesman often spends his 
evening hours workiny out a figure 
application for a customer, or 
writing up a proposal for an in- 
stallation. “The salesman sure has 
to know his stuff,’ the plant men 
agreed. 

“And he has to be able to take 
it,” added Mr. Rofinsky, who be- 
came downright disheartened when 
the salesman was refused an inter- 
view with a curt “Mr. B. is too 
busy to see you today’; or a ma- 
chine on trial had to be taken out 
because “we have all the equip- 
ment we need,” 

Taken to the service depart- 
ments, which are part of every 
Monroe branch sales office opera- 
tion, the production men were im- 
pressed with the importance of 
quality in their own work. Report- 
ing back to his co-workers at 
Orange, Mr. Rofinsky declared 
that “it’s up to each and every one 
of us to see that we turn out first- 
quality parts and machines 
and you can quote me on that.” 

Greater understanding from the 
1-day tandem sales tours wasn’t all 
on the production side. The sales- 
men felt that they, too, gained 
much, in learning the plant men’s 
reactions as they saw the end use 
of the products they make. And 
from the standpoint of company 
solidarity, it is a good idea to have 
this exchange of viewpoints, the 
salesmen agreed. 


Business Flops Are Down 
In First 6 Months 


Among retailers, the highest 
1954 failure rate was 106 for each 
10,000 infants’ and children’s wear 
stores. The next highest rate, of 
105, was for appliance, radio and 
TV dealers. And sporting goods 
stores suffered casualties of 104 
for each 10,000 operating concerns 
in the line. The low rate was 8 for 
each 10,000 packaged liquor stores. 

Dun & Bradstreet has just pub- 
lished a comprehensive counting of 
failures and liabilities among busi- 
ness concerns for the past 10 years 
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and through the first 6 months of 
1955. The study shows number of 
failures and liabilities by state, 
region, and lines of business. 

In 1954, among manufacturers, 
the highest failure rate per 10,000 
operating concerns was 184 for 
furniture manufacturers. Electrical 
machinery manufacturers and 
leather and shoe manufacturers 
were runners-up, with failure rates 
of 164 and 161 respectively. Lum- 
ber manufacturers showed the 
lowest rate, with 19 per 10,000 
concerns, 

By states, the highest failure 
rates per 10,000 operating concerns 
within each state were: California, 
145.4; Nevada, 126.5; and New 
York, 103.5. The 5 states with the 
lowest failure rates were: South 
Dakota, 2.4; Wyoming, 5.2; North 
Dakota, 5.5; Delaware, 6.3; and 
Kentucky, 9.8. 

For the first half of this year, 
Dun & Bradstreet reports 5,626 
business failures, a drop of 2.6 per 
cent against the first half of 1954. 
Total liabilities of $228,486,000 
through June of 1955 show a dip 
of 11.2 per cent from the same 6- 
month period a year ago. Failures 
do not include all discontinuances 
of business. 


CPA’s Suggest Fiscal 
Year Closing Dates 


Companies considering a change 
of fiscal year are being offered a 
list of suggested closing dates by 
the Natural Business Year Com- 
mittee of the American Institute 
of Accountants. 

The committee surveyed a na- 
tionwide sample of certified public 
accountants belonging to the In- 
stitute to determine the natural 
business years of approximately 
200 industries. The natural busi- 
ness year of an industry, or a com- 
pany, is generally the 12-month 
period ending when inventories, re- 
ceivables, and outstanding loans 
are at their lowest point. 

The survey resulted in changing 
only 11 classifications from the 
suggested closing dates in an ear- 
lier list published in 1946. Six new 
groups were added. 

The additions are: Distillers, end 
of August; hospitals, September; 
men’s clothing manufacturers, Oc- 
tober; plastic manufacturers, July; 
printers and engravers, July; and 
watch manufacturers, March. 

The list should not be applied 
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rigidly, the committee warned, as 
it is intended only to show the ap- 
proximate ending of the natural 
business year of each trade or in- 
dustry. An _ individual company 
may vary somewhat from the date 
suggested for its industrial group 
because of climate or special char- 
acteristics of its operation. 

Publication of the list is part of 
an educational campaign by the 
committee to explain the advan- 
tages to each company of adopting 
a fiscal year based on its natural 
business year. 

The trend toward use of “nat- 
ural” fiscal years instead of the 
calendar year is indicated, the com- 
mittee noted, in an Internal Reve- 
nue Service report that 40.2 per 
cent of active corporations were 
using noncalendar fiscal years in 
1952 (the latest year tabulated) 
compared with only 15.2 per cent 
in 1934. 

The list of closing dates, and a 
pamphlet on natural business year 
advantages, are available without 
charge from the Natural Business 
Year Committee, American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Test Yourself With 
This Problem 


The Goodwill Industries of 
Chicago recently solved a seeming- 
ly unresolvable problem. The So- 
cial Service Agency that employs 
handicapped people of all races, 
colors, and creeds was recently in 
the process of redecorating its 
five-story plant in Chicago, when it 
was discovered that the budget for 
plant decorations would not permit 
the purchase of much-needed paint. 
This problem was solved when a 
local department store donated 
several cans of paint. 

Then an almost unsolvable prob- 
lem became apparent. Executive 
Director William Ragolio dis- 
covered that all the donated paint 
was of different colors and shades! 

At a meeting, Mr. Ragolio asked 
his perplexed staff, “How can we 
paint the walls of the entire build- 
ing without making the plant ap- 
pear like a distorted rainbow?” 

The difficult question went un- 
answered for 8 days, until a re- 
sourceful, one-armed machine 
operator, M. B. Wilson, took the 
several shades of paint and emptied 
them into an electric washing ma- 
chine. The walls of Goodwill Indus- 
tries are now coated with a unique 
and attractive shade of—pink! 
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Now! A small, low cost, 
precision mailing scale! 


A midget in size, but a big saver of postage and mailing time, this 
newest Pitney-Bowes scale is just what the small office needs, 

Precision-built, it has a cylindrical computer that shows clearly 
the postage needed, from 4 ounce to | pound. Prevents loss of 
postage through overpayment and loss of good will through 
underpayment, with resulting * postage dues ed 

Other PB Scale models, including parcel post up to 70 Ibs, 

sk your nearest PB office to show you, or write for booklet. 


PREE: Handy desk or wall chart of Posial Rates 


with par st map and sone finder 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 2181 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn, 


Originators of the postage meter fices mi 94 cities 


Please Mention 
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yor Alt NOISY AT ITS SOURCE! 


OFFICE MACHINES 


ACOUSTICAL CABINETS 


NOISE ... the Menace of Progress 


Modern business machines have resulted in fabulous new automatic re- 
cording, accounting and communications methods ... along with a harmful 
harvest of increased noise and high frequency vibrations. 


SOF’TONE absorbs harmful noise ingredients resulting in QUIET, more 
comfortable offices ... for greater concentration, efficiency and accuracy. 


p 1955 Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


Write today for details. Give machines, 





makes, models you use and measurements. 


34 COMMERCIAL ST., ROCHESTER 14, N.Y. 

















You Get Things Done 





BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Graphic Picture of your operations-- 
spotlighted in color. You see what is 
happening. Saves you time, prevents 
errors. Simple and Flexible. Easy to 
operate. Write on cards and snap in 
grooves. Ideal for Production, Sales, 
Scheduling, Inventory, Etc. Made of 
metal. Compact and attractive. 


Full Price $4950 with Cards 


| 24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. A-200 
FR EE Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 


LY (6) COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 
THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable «<. 
ORGANIZATION , a 
CHART 


$ASY TO CHANGE 


A wypist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date, It's that simple! 
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* Sizes te Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

+ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Pree Illustrated Polder 
with Price Schedule No. A-10 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 M. WELLS ST. 


CHICAGO 14, tL. 
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Errors Increased 1,000 Per Cent in Heat Wave 


managers reported that absentee- 


Stenographer’s errors increase 
1,000 per cent as the temperature 
increases from 78 to 96 degrees, a 
survey taken during Chicago’s most 
recent heat wave has revealed 

Among typists, errors increased 
from an average of 11 per hour to 
more than 95 per hour as tempera- 
tures increased. 

The survey also showed that in 
other lines of work, efficiency in- 
creased by more than 50 per cent 
as the temperature fell off to the 
optimum of 78 degrees. 

One manager reported that his 
company had kept statistics dur- 
ing hot and cooler periods of the 
summer. He said a definite unit of 
work in a drafting operation was 
chosen as an example. During the 
11-day heat wave in the first part 
of August, statistics showed that 
564 work units were produced in 
282 man-hours. After the heat 
wave broke, in the same length of 
time and for the same kind of 
work, 807 work units were pro- 
duced in 220 hours. 

The reasons behind these figures, 
according to medical men, are that 
as the temperature and humidity 
increase, the heart rate also in- 
creases, causing fatigue and 
lowered output. Researchers bor- 
rowed from the work of a dis- 
tinguished research physician, who 
recently tested the effect of mod- 
erate work on the heart under 
varying heat conditions. 

In the tests, which were con- 
ducted with a relative humidity of 
about 25 per cent, subjects were 
asked to mount a 9-inch platform 
28 times per minute, for 5 minutes. 
They then sat down to rest in the 
same room, where for the first 3 
minutes their heart recovery was 
measured at 1-minute intervals. 
Results showed a sharp increase in 
heart rate as the temperature in- 
creased; the higher the tempera- 
ture, the less recovery. 

The average heart rate after the 
platform step test in 74-degree 
temperature was 87 beats per 
minute after the first minute of 
rest. One minute later, it dropped 
to 76 beats, and another minute 
later the heart rate was back to 
a normal 75 beats per minute. 

However, subjects tested in ex- 
treme temperatures of 156 degrees 
ended the first minute of postwork 
rest period with a heart rate of 
136. At the end of 3 minutes’ rest, 
their average heart rate was still 
130 beats per minute. 

In some air-conditioned offices, 


ism and employee _ turnover 
dropped sharply after the system 
was installed, but employees com- 
plained of having to go home at 
5 o'clock! The survey was con- 
ducted by Pyle-National Company, 
Chicago manufacturer of air diffus- 
ing and electrical equipment. 


“Know Why” Executives 
Better Than ‘Know How” 


American industry and business 
is hampered by overspecialized ex- 
ecutives whose creative abilities 
are little better than those of ef- 
ficient mechanical computers, ac- 
cording to Thomas T. Holme, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Engineering 
and chairman of the Department 
of Industrial Administration at 
Yale, who says that many execu- 
tives today—especially those in the 
middle-management bracket—can 
be classified on the whole as tech- 
nical specialists. 

These “masters of technique,” he 
maintained, are unable to meet the 
responsibilities facing the princi- 
pal industrial executives today. 

“Now as never before,” he 
pointed out, “the welfare of the 
Nation depends on the quality of 
decisions made by top industrial 
executives.” 

Management training in colleges 
today should have length, breadth, 
and depth, while training in tech- 
niques should be left to industry, 
says Professor Holme, conceding 
that many men who rose to the top 
of the business or industrial world 
never saw the inside of a college 
classroom. 

However, he went on to compare 
flying with modern industry and 
business. “In the early days of 
aviation, pilots learned to fly by 
flying,”’ he points out. ‘Today's air- 
craft is a far cry from its predeces- 
sor, and the pilot could never sub- 
stitute instinct for his knowledge 
of instrumentation and control.” 

In business and industry too, he 
maintains, ‘the day of the ultimate 
in instrumentation and control is 
here, and a new type of basic train- 
ing in management fundamentals 
is called for.” 

Future management training, he 
insists, must emphasize the “why’”’ 
and not the “how.” It must be 
based “on theories derived from 
research rather than on the past 
practices of any given group or 
groups,” he concluded. 
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Offices in the News 


(Continued from page 5) 


regular hours and do not engage in 
so many outside activities.” These 
older women were told that their 
share in the company pension fund 
would not be as great as that of 
younger employees, since they are 
closer to retirement age and do not 
have a chance to build up as large 
an equity in the fund. This ex- 
planation was taken in good grace, 
because many older women have 
trouble finding employment now 
that so many companies have pen- 
sion plans. 


Factors Corporation of America 
moved to new quarters in the 
Bankers Securities Building, Wal- 
nut and Juniper Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in July. The organi- 
zation needed more room than it 
had in the Widener Building, where 
it has been located for more than 
10 years. FCA now occupies more 
than 5,000 square feet in the new 
location. 

Leonard L. Zeidman, president, 
pointed out that the number of 
mergers in business and the 
marked increases in installment 
and credit buying by consumers 
have created a larger demand for 
accounts receivable factoring and 
financing by small- and middle- 
sized businesses. 

“The urge to merge on the part 
of big business has a compelling 
influence upon small- and medium- 
sized business to increase its sales 
volume for survival,” he explained. 
“Specialized financing outside of 
the conventional channels and ac- 
quisition of equity capital are just 
about the only avenues through 
which the progressive businessman 
can hold his own or hope to grow 
in the face of bigger competition.”’ 


Ancient Practice of collecting ex- 
cise taxes on deeds and documents 
by stamps is yielding to modern 
mechanization. In the first installa- 
tion of its kind in this country, the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
placed in official use, on July 20, a 
“documentary tax-stamping meter”’ 
for showing payment of the tax 
which the state levies on land and 
realty deeds. Appropriately 
enough, the new system was inau- 
gurated in the register office of one 
of the oldest cities in the country, 
Plymouth, Mass., at the office of 
Richard Holm, president of the 
state association of registers. 
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The machine, basically a con- 
verted postage meter about the 
size of a typewriter, does away 
with the buying and handling of 
state deeds excise stamps which 
are limited to nine denominations 
ranging from 5 cents to $1,000. By 
moving levers on his new state tax- 
stamping meter, a deeds register 
can print a single meter tax stamp 
on gummed tape in any one of 
nearly 2,000 different values as 
needed, from 5 cents to $99.95. 


‘eve 
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Employees’ dining room at branch of 
First Nat'l City Bank of New York 


The First National City Bank of 
New York recently opened a 
modern branch at Broadway and 
40th Street in Manhattan, former- 
ly the site of the famous Empire 
Theatre. The location is especially 
appropriate, since the bank has 
served the theatrical and textile 
districts for almost a half century 
A former actress, Miss Maria Berg- 
son, who now heads her own in- 
dustrial designing firm, was the 
interior decorator. Working with 
the bank’s architects, Miss Bergson 
produced warm-toned woods, un- 
usual off-beat colors in draperies, 
and a three-level luminous ceiling 
which highlights the main banking 
floor. Warm-toned wood along one 
wall is repeated on columns and 
counters to blend the areas to- 
gether. Draperies and carpeting 
pick up the colors of the plants 
artfully distributed about the main 
floor. 


Something New in office decora 
tion is custom-made draperies em- 
bodying company trade-marks o1 
products in the design. This idea 
should result in some distinctive 
wall coverings. Offhand, we think 
Four Roses would lend itself ideal 
ly to a drapery design, but some 
other products have us stymied 





we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %&”~ to 


%". Designed for continuous snd trouble-free 
service 





FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 








UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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TO ASSURE 

THE SUCCESS OF 
YOUR CONVENTION 
OR SALES MEETING 


Pian your convention or sales meeting 
at this paradise on the ocean. The com 
plete air-conditioned Convention Hall 
will comfortably accommodate over 700 
persons for meetings . . . 450 for ban 
quets. Other meeting rooms for smaller 
groups. 

Among the many recreational features 
available are shuMeboord and golf . 
charter boats with experienced captains 
for deep-sea fishing os well as loke 
fishing are available ot nearby docks. 
Over 800 feet of private ocean beach 
You will find at the Colonnades every 
thing needed to moke your convention 
a success. Write for more detailed in 
formation to: 


COLONNADES 


CONVENTION HALL 
Dept. AB-11 
Box 676, Riviera Beach, Florida 
Phone: Palm Beach 4-522! 
Florida's OCEANFRONT 
CONVENTION HALL 
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With the population expected to pass 200 million by 1980, extraordinary power demands 
will come into play for air conditioning, industrial automation, better lighting, and 


more home appliances. With a constant labor force, merely in order to obtain the 23 
per cent increase in physical output called for by population increase, industry must 
step up its use of electrical energy 54 per cent.—Gwilym A. Price, Westinghouse pres. 





Portable Addressing Machine 
Eliminates Repetitive Work 


THOSE names and addresses your 
clerk has to type or write every time 
she contacts a customer can be re- 
produced quickly and easily with the 
same plates you use for addressing 
other mailings. A Model 30 portable 
Addressograph machine on her desk 
speeds routine tasks and puts the 
thought and effort where they belong 

on the actual billing or correspond- 
ence, An automatic plate feed and re- 
file which files cards in original order 
makes the addresser’s use even more 
efficient, Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corp., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Microfilm Three Ways 
With New Unit 


LOWER your cost of microfilming by 
using three methods now possible 
with Recordak’s new desk-top micro- 
filmer. With the duplex method, 
fronts and backs are photographed 
simultaneously side by side on the 
film. With the duo method, fronts of 
documents are photographed down 
one half the film width, then up the 
other half. The fronts are photo- 
graphed across the full film width, 
using the standard method. Up to 
29,000 smaller items, such as refer- 
ence cards and bank checks, can be 
recorded on a 100-foot roll of 16mm. 
film, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 
4,N. Y. 
Y 


Refreshing Milk Dispensed 
At Drop of Coin 


< 


COOL, delicious milk, served at a 
temperature of 40 degrees, is now 
available for plants and offices. Meter- 
flo bulk milk dispensers can be set to 
deliver any quantity from 1 to 24 
ounces. Using standard 5- and 10-gal- 
lon dairy cans, dispensers are also 
available for dispensing syrup flavor- 
ings, milkshakes, and refrigerated 
juices. Meterflo Dispensers, 627 Grove 
St., Evanston, Il. 


A 


Greater Comfort Possible With 
New Drafiing Desks 


NOW draftsmen can remain seated 
during all drafting operations, since 
the Draft-A-Matic brings any part of 
the drawing to the man, rather than 
making it necessary for him to stand 
or stretch to reach the desired area. 
An endless vinyl plastic belt is moved 
across the desk by a patented Roto- 
Positioner made of two anodized 
aluminum rollers—one of which is on 
the back and the other at the front 
of the drafting platform. By turning 
the wheel at either end of the front 
roller, the draftsman moves the belt 
and the drawing affixed to it, bring- 
ing it well within his reach. The right 
equipment can put a lid on those 
soaring engineering costs. The Gen- 
eral Fireproofing Co., Youngstown 1, 
Ohio. 


Guides to Keep Your Card 
Files Neat, Colorful 


MOST important item in a filing 
system is the guide to help you find 
what you want quickly and easily. 
These sturdy guides will withstand 
the hard usage given tabulating files 
and keep their titles easily visible 
at all times. Available in plastic 
insertable tabs, plain tabs, and tabs 
made to your specifications. G. J 
Aigner Company, 426 S. Clinton St., 
Chicago 7, Til. 
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Flatbed Printer Has 
Floating Lid 


BOUND records and magazines can 
be easily copied with Hunter’s Model 
HT-1 photocopier. This new contact 
printer, used with a separate process- 
ing unit, makes copies in 1 minute. 
An expanding hinge produces a float- 
ing lid with a maximum clearance 
between lid and platen of 1% inches. 
Leaf springs insure that the original 
and negative are held firmly and uni- 
formly in contact with the glass 
platen over the entire area of the 
printing surface. Hunter Photo 
Copyist, Inc., 595 Spencer St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
v 





New Accessories for 
Elevator File 


J 


DESIGNED to speed the flow of 
paperwork for the super elevator 
files, four accessories are being of- 
fered by Diebold. The first is a mobile 
console operating control. It can be 
moved anywhere for the operator's 
convenience in posting and referring 
to records. It replaces a fixed push- 
button panel mounted on the back- 
center of the posting shelf. The 
second accessory is two pullout 
shelves for increased work area, elim- 
inating the need for an extra desk 
for detail work. Third, two demount- 
able trays are conveniently located 
for use as “in” and “out” baskets. 
The fourth is a convenience depart- 
ment for personal use. Diebold, Inc., 
818 Mulberry Rd., S. E., Canton 2, 
Ohio. 
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Now, Dictating Can Be a 
Pleasant, Relaxing Task 


<+ 


ALL YOU have to do, besides talk, is 
to move your thumb one-half inch up 
or down, to the left or right, to oper- 
ate Gray's Audograph V. Switches in 
the hand microphone respond instant- 
ly to light thumb pressure for stop- 
start, lock-in-dictate, listen, rapid re- 
view, end of letter, and correction 
The device also features an automatic 
voice leveler to assure even recording 
by any number of users. The Gray 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn 





A 


Spirit Duplicator Is 
Easy to Operate 


FEATURING an automatic feed, per- 
fect registrations, and a gravity fluid 
system that eliminates the pump, the 
new BDC moistens the sheets with 
a bronze roller that never requires 
replacement and which moistens to 
the very top of the sheet. A four- 
position pressure control provides 
longer runs and sharper copy from 
each master, and an automatic mas- 
ter clamp accepts and locks the 
master instantly. Ball-bearing con- 
struction throughout makes the 
handle easy to turn. Bohn Duplicator 
Corporation, 444 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y 
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New Member of Integrated 
Data-Processing Team 


PERFORATED tape, which dupli- 
cates postings on Monroe's Auto- 
Punch bookkeeping machine, can be 
fed directly into other office machines 
such as Teletype, tape-to-card punch, 
or the Flexowriter for automatic data 
processing. Tapes can be mailed or 
stored and used over and over, Ca- 
pable of controlling any 5-, 6-, 7-, or 
8-channel equipment, the bookkeeper 
codes automatically and operates at 
the rate of 20 digits per second 
Punched-tape device can be adapted 
to any current model Monroe book- 
keeping or full-keyboard adding ma- 
chine. Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., Ine., Orange, N. J 


All-in-One Paging 
System 


ANYONE who owns a screwdriver 
can install this paging system as 
easily as putting in a bell system at 
home. The paging system plugs into 
any nearby outlet. Each call is auto- 
matically repeated three times in 15 
seconds, and a “repeat” button on 
the control board gives further repe- 
tition of the signal if needed. Line 
Electric Company, Newark, N. J 
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HOSPITALS 


a 


issues 
every month 


beginning January 1 


HOSPITALS leads the hospital field .. . 
* Greatest paid circulation 
* Most pursuasive voice 
* Greatest impact 
* Quoted most often 
* Reaches more hospital buyers 


and now! 


HOSPITALS $02.2. nce: 
twice each month 
Journal of the American Hospital Association 
18 East Division Street * Chicago 10, Illinois 





New..1956 


OFFICE 
GUIDE 


Just off the press! 292 
pages of ideas and equip- 
ment to ease and shorten 
office work. 

FREE to Purchasing and 
Office Executives. Request 
on business letterhead. 


“Built like « 

Skyscraper” 
Largest Exclusive 
Maker of Office Fur- 
niture and Filing 
Equipment in the 
World. 


GHAW-WALKER 


FACTORIES AND HOME OFFICE 
MUSKEGON 28, MICH. 











The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 








PLANNING TO HAVE A CHRIST- 
MAS PARTY THIS YEAR? Here’s 
a booklet that will help make it 
successful, Important questions are 
answered, such as: Who should 
handle the party; when and where it 
should be held; if it’s for children, 
what age groups and what percentage 
of boys and girls are likely to come. 
Deciding this, the booklet goes on to 
suggest a program, presents, deco- 
rations, and seating arrangements. 
Completing the booklet is a summing- 
up of the costs and financing of the 
party. The booklet is available from 
Organization Services, Inc., 8061 
Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich. 


* a + 


SHIPPERS WILL FIND THE NEW 
routing guides from Adley Express 
Company handy in determining 
whether Adley can offer service in the 
city or town they are interested in. 
The New England edition lists 19 
terminals and all cities and towns 
that serve 11 states and the District 
of Columbia. The Middle Atlantic 
edition lists all points served in 10 
states and the District of Columbia. 
Both guides contain information on 
filing claims, expediting shipments, 
communications, special permits, and 
other helpful information. The Adley 
Express Company, 216 Crown St., 
New Haven, Conn. 


of * 


THE EUROPEAN TRADE FAIR, at 
Hannover, Germany, is described in 
detail in the first edition of a new 
publication called Alfax News, which 
will be issued at various times 
throughout the year. Also contained 
in the paper is information on equip- 
ment made by Alfax. Anyone wishing 
to have his name placed on the mail- 
ing list for this and future issues 
should write to Mr. Charles Sviokla, 
Dept. 179, Alfax Paper and Engineer- 
ing Co., Alden Research Center, West- 


boro, Mass. 
o > > 


A “NO STRINGS ATTACHED” 
OFFER is being made by Columbia 
Ribbon to send a free typewriter 


ribbon to all owners and operators of 
carbon ribbon-equipped typewriters. 
The “Be Our Guest” program is 
designed to acquaint business people 
with a new line of Columbia carbon 
ribbons. Just type your name and the 
make of typewriter on your company 
letterhead, when asking for the rib- 
bon. Technicians will select the best 
ribbon for your letterhead paper, type 
a sample with the selected ribbon on 
your letterhead, and return it to 
you along with the typewriter ribbon. 
Nice idea, eh? Write to Columbia 
Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 


» * - 


ARE YOUR SALES IN A SLUMP? 
Perhaps you need a sales campaign 
to spark your salesmen to greater 
efforts. If you’re looking for prizes, 
you'll be interested in Maritz Sales 
Builders’ new incentive prize book 
just released. More than 1,500 items 
are described and cataloged for easy 
selection. For a free copy, write to 
Maritz Sales Builders, 4200 Forest 
Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


* * o 


WINNERS IN THE LETTERHEAD 
and envelope contest held by the 
fifth annual Lithographers National 
Association are contained in a bro- 
chure, available to anyone interested 
in good letterhead design, without 
charge. National in scope, the contest 
attracted entries from lithographers 
all over the country, and the entries 
were judged by a board of seven 
prominent designers. For a brochure, 
write to the Gilbert Paper Company, 
Menasha, Wis. 


. “ * 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN AD- 
VERTISING is the catchy title of a 
condensation of a larger bound vol- 
ume issued several years ago. While 
the emphasis is placed on mail-order 
advertising, the same basic principles 

making each advertisement pay its 
own way and bring profitable re- 
turns—can apply to every form of 
advertising. Well worth reading, if 
you have any product to market. The 
42-page booklet is available from 
John Shrager, Inc., 2 West 46th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


* * o 


ARE YOU MAKING THE MOST 
OF YOUR POSTAGE? An illustrated 
“Guide to Postmark Advertising” is 
being offered by Pitney-Bowes as a 
working handbook for businessmen 
who are interested in having their 
letters and packages carry an ad- 
vertising message. The booklet tells 
how to prepare postmark ads, how to 
know the right size ad for your 
postage meter, how to plan a post- 
mark advertising campaign, and gives 
illustrations of postmark advertising 
in all lines of business. For your 
free copy, write to Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
Walnut & Pacific Sts., Stamford, 
Connecticut. 
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INCREASED SALES THROUGH 
BETTER CONTROL methods is out- 
lined in a new six-page folder by Rem- 
Rand. Combining Kardex with “the 
chart that thinks” gives sales ex- 
ecutives vital sales data at a glance. 
The folder also tells how “the chart 
that thinks” interprets and charts 
current sales totals in terms of per- 
centage-of-quotas attained. Ask for 
folder KD 760 when writing to Rem- 
ington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


* > * 


NEW BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FILMS are listed in a 1955-56 catalog. 
Included are more than 190 titles of 
films available for use in training 
employees in accounting, advertising, 
business arithmetic, letter writing, 
and public relations—to name but a 
few. For a free copy, write to Busi- 
ness Education Films, Film Center 
Building, 630 Ninth Ave., New York 
36, N. Y. 


” * 

FASTER REFERENCE TO FILING 
CARDS is promised in a four-page 
illustrated folder on Cross-File card 
units. Designed to make the much- 
used punched card even more con- 
venient to use, either 5- by 3-inch, 
6- by 4-inch, or 8- by 5-inch punched 
cards can be kept in a small area, 
within arm's reach of personnel for 
easier viewing and working con- 
venience. Ask for folder LBV 711 
when writing Remington Rand, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


THE EXECUTIVE WHO IS CON- 
SIDERING A PHOTOGRAPHIC DE- 
PARTMENT in his organization will 
find a new data book by Eastman 
Kodak helpful. It deals with how to 
start a photographic service depart- 
ment and how to operate it efficiently. 
Attention is given to such details as 
space requirements and functions, 
camera equipment, personnel, depart- 
ment accounting, pricing, and equip- 
ment amortizing. One section of the 
book describes other services of the 
department: Audio-visual,  visual- 
aids library, photocopying, pictorial 
library and index, house organ pho- 
tography, negative filing, and file 
operation. The book is available from 
any Kodak industrial dealer for 50 


cents. 
* . . 


LOOKING FOR A HIGH-SPEED, 
LOW-COST ELECTRONIC digital 
computer? A _ two-color illustrated 
brochure recently released describes 
the new ALWAC III, which provides 
answers to routine calculations with 
speed and accuracy. It also reduces 
design time, and eliminates the need 
for expensive pilot plant operation 
Easy to maintain and operate, with 
no special training required, the 
ALWAC III is already in use by the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Institute of 
Gas Technology, Chicago, and the 
U. S. Navy David Taylor Model Basin 
Logistics Research, Inc., 141 S. Pacific 
Ave., Redondo Beach, Calif. 
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No more waliting 
for morning mall! 


Waiting for mail to be opened by “hand 
and dagger” wastes precious early morning 
minutes in many an office. A Pitney-Bowes 
MailOpener will open all the mail in a jiffy 
pay a real profit in time saved and convenience 
Ask your nearest PB office to demonstrate, or 


Electric model LI 
illustrated, safely, easily 
trims a hairline edee off 


any kind or size of 


envelope opens a 
whole morning's mail in write for free illustrated booklet and postal 
a jiffy. Other models, rate chart. Prrney-Bowes, Inc.... 2153 Walnut 
hand or electri St., Stamford, Conn. Originators of the 
FREE: Handy desk or postage meter. 94 offices in U. S. and Canada, 
wall chart of postal 
rates, with parcel post & PITNEY-BOWES 
map and zone finder. 
= MAILQPENER 
oa 








] ideas . . . to save you time, effort, and dollars 
= Suggestions . . . for trouble-free employee relations 
UNO Experiences . . . of outstanding personnel plans 


IN THE NEW 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS HANDBOOK 


a Dartnell management tool $17.50 plus postage 


Here is a really complete guidebook for management and 
personne! executives. It presents factual information about 
the tested methods, experiences, ond practices of com 
panies which have estoblished sound employee relations. 
Nothing about it is theoretical. The numerous exhibits are 
designed for speedy adaptation, no matier what your line 
of business may be and you'll find all information thor 
oughly indexed 


if you would like to put EMPLOYEE RELATIONS to the test, 
Dartnell will be pleased to send you a copy for a 10-day 
free trial. Just clip the coupon and mail to— 


DARTNELL 





z fully a Ravenswood and Leland Aves. 
@ size 6 by 8 inches Chicago 40, Ill. 


Dartnell; I'd like to try your EMPLOYEE RELATIONS HANDBOOK 
10-DAY 
Nome 


on a 10-day trial basis. Ship to— 
FREE Firm 


EXAMINATION 


City Zone State 
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Safeguard Your 
Business Secrets 


Now you quickly and easily destroy 
confidential papers and obsolete 
records right in your own office, 


Bau: V0 
rortal a es 


ie 
e use, the size 


The only office papertittipess , 
shredding machine that \\ IBLE 
destroys confidential pa-@) | | Vi 
ate quietly ane cleanly. aha ~~. 
reater capacity, speed 
and safety than ever be- § “"REAOAMLE SHREDS 9 
foret Compact, modern COME OUT HERE. 4 
design. Exclusive slanted 
ravity feed speeds shred- 
ing of paper in multiple 
thicknesses, tickets, cards, 
coupons and labels. Any- 
one can operate the 
Bantam 10. Safety throat 
ores —— Priced 
well within the budget of | cludes 10 day free 
alt uminesses, large or | trial details, Write 
oma. “BANTAM 10” on 
nufacturers’ guarantee, | your letter or 
Manuf ’ letterhead 
Authorized dealers in | posteard, and mail 
most cities, 


SHREDMASTER ‘¢ 


* 
'~ 
nme?” 





FREE: 


Illustrated descrip- 
tive folder in- 











Divisio nding Clock Co., Inc. 


221 Willoughby Avenve, Brooklyn 5, New York 





The Vest-Pocket Course in 
Selling 


"A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 


Here's a pint-size manual on salesman- 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re- 
fresher course in the fundamentals of 
selling, over 200,000 copies have been 
bought by companies to give to their 
salesmen, dealers, and to men who want 
to get into selling. 64 pages. 4 by 6 
inches. Send for sample copy, 40 cents. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 Wavenswood Ave. Chieage 40, Ii. 
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PROFIT MANAGEMENT AND 
CONTROL. By Fred V. Gardner. This 
book deals with the practical applica- 
tion of profitgraphs and the break- 
even point, and offers a new approach 
to coordinating the capitalgraphs and 
profitgraphs so they can be tied into 
the fundamental balance sheet and 
profit-and-loss statements. The au- 
thor, who is president of the Smith 
Steel Foundry, a former treasurer of 
Chain Belt Company, and director of 
a number of other companies, gives 
a complete treatment to break-even 
points with special emphasis on their 
meaning in the making of manage- 
ment decisions. One feature is the use 
of break-even points in forecasting 
and determining sound bonus plans 
for key executives. Educating super- 
vision and union officials to the impact 
of cost increases is another important 
feature. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 285 pages. $6. 


THE STERLING STORY. For the 
executive who is anxious to find an 
inexpensive method of presenting a 
popularized account of the develop- 
ment of his organization (suitable 
for mass distribution to employees 
and directors, as well as to the gen- 
eral public), this 40-page, second edi- 
tion of “The Sterling Story” is a 
good example. It traces the develop- 
ment of the Sterling Drug, Inc., from 
its founding in Wheeling, W. Va., in 
1900, to the present time. In addition 
to outlining the developments made 
by the company and its 40 active sub- 
sidiaries and divisions, with 44 manu- 
facturing plants located on the 5 
continents, booklet includes an il- 
lustrated map as well as pictorial 
portrayal of the products handled. 
Published by Sterling Drug, Inc., 1450 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 40 
pages. Free. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRIAL 
BEHAVIOR. By Henry Clay Smith, 
associate professor of psychology, 
Michigan State College. Frankly ad- 
mitting that psychologists do not have 
all the answers—confident answers 

to the critical human problems of in- 
dustry, this author, at least, goes 
further than many and does not hesi- 
tate to state answers which are im- 
plied by available evidence. Anyone 
interested in further understanding 
the human problems of industry and 
the psychology behind it, will be in- 
terested in reading this book, The au- 
thor defines industrial psychology as 
the science of human behavior applied 
to the problems of our industrial 
civilization for the benefit of man. 


The questions he answers are: What 
is the viewpoint of psychology? How 
is it related to the goals of industry? 
What is its contribution? 

“For industrial goals to be 
achieved, men must work. Why do 
men work? What part do money and 
fatigue play in accounting for work 
effort? What are the needs of men 
and how are they related to work? 

Some of the more interesting chap- 
ters are: Financial Incentives and 
Fatigue, Job Anxiety, Job Satisfac- 
tion, Employee Adjustment, Human 
Engineering, Group Dynamics, Union 
Management Relations, The Measure- 
ment of Satisfaction and Productivity, 
Predicting With Interviews and Tests, 
Training Employees and Executives, 
Problems and Solutions. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, New York. 477 
pages. $6. 


DATA PROCESSING IN INDUS- 
TRY: A Case Book of Management 
Experience. By M. J. Dooher, editor. 
In this volume is assembled pertinent 
data concerning the development of 
electronic data processing up to mid- 
1955. In addition to describing the 
evolution of data processing, practical 
information is given on how to deter- 
mine whether or not a company 
should adopt electronic data process- 
ing; how to plan the installation of 
an electronic data-processing system; 
what automatic data-processing 
equipment is now available; how 
progressive companies are now using 
electronic data processing in such 
specific fields as customer general 
accounting, production planning, and 
labor budgeting, materials handling, 
and so forth. 

Of particular interest to manage- 
ment is the fact that in almost every 
instance the authors of the various 
sections are experienced and profes- 
sional experts with practical knowl- 
edge of the application not only in 
their own, but in general fields. 

It is important to note, however, 
that the experience cited includes 
that of companies using small, 
medium, and large computers as well 
as other ancillary equipment. 

Management will find particularly 
interesting the final summary of the 
evolution of data processing and its 
effect on company organization, a 
forecast of future developments in 
the electronic field, and a valuable 
glossary of programing terms. 

This well-written and integrated 
volume is published by the American 
Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Special report No. 3, 256 pages. $7.75. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


ROBERT GUNNING, author of the book 
Technique of Clear Writing, first 
struck on the idea of “fog” in writing 
when, in 1935, he entered the edu- 
cational publishing field and found 
that there were high-school graduates 
who were unable to read. This, he 
felt, was due to a writing problem. 
The writing in newspapers #nd busi- 
ness correspondence was full of fog 
and unnecessary complexity. In 1944, 
Mr. Gunning formed Robert Gunning 
Associates, a firm which conducts 
readability surveys and training 
courses in clear writing. He is now 
in the process of writing a booklet on 
taking the fog out of business writing 
which will be published in the near 
future by Dartnell Corporation. 


* * . 


DALE 6. BENNINGTON, whose article 
reveals the thinking behind Tokheim's 
policy of hiring relatives, has been 
around industry all of his adult life 
as a public relations man and editor. 
Along with his other writing work, 
Mr. Bennington publishes two em- 
ployee magazines. 


o * . 


CAPTAIN JOHN D. GERWICK, author of 
“A $5-Billion Training Aid Helps,” is 
a member of the Faculty of the In- 


dustrial College of the Armed Forces, 
Washington, D. C 


HARRY L. WYLIE, well known to AMErI- 
CAN BUSINESS readers for his excellent 


“10 Ways to Save” articles, is past 
president of the Office Management 
Association of Chicago. Mr. Wylie 


also teaches business administration 
at Northwestern University 


. *. 


BENEDICT KRUSE, whose article this 
month deals with a computing ma- 
chine that attempts to outguess the 
ladies, is editorial director of Frank 
Associates, Chicago. An Army war 
correspondent during World War II, 
Mr. Kruse served as a member of the 
New York Times bureau covering the 
United Nations 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 








Mail Rack 


















GET MORE SHELF 
SPACE with CURMANCO 
LETTER RACKS! 


Saves time... lavites section... Cleare 
your desk. Handles, Sorts, Classifies, 
Distributes work. Electrically welded in 
one piece. Olive Green, Brown, Gray 
Letter size... $7.50. Legal size. . . 89.50. 
F.0.B. factory. Two of more, prepaid 
CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, liven. 
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SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 te 655,000 


We offer the original personal employment 


service 


of 


alized 


Identity 


(established 45 
highest ethical 
to 
covered ; 
tected. Ask for particulars 
INC 


years). Procedure 
standards is individu 
personal requirements. 
present position pro- 
KR. W. BIXBY 


your 


650 Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo 8, N. Y 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW 
Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale 


money 


418 


Idaho 


INVENTIONS and make 


ADAM FISHER CO., 


St. Louis, Mo 
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FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 


Here is a popular booklet by an ex- 
pert on filing which will help every 
officeworker 
down 
delays and 
good filing a habit and save time 
and dollars. Order enough copies to 
put one on each desk in your office 
The cost is nominal. 


Single copies 

6 te 
100 te 249 copies 
(Postage will be added) 


Order direct from publisher 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave 


QUANTITY PRICES 


from the top man on 
eliminate many costly 
losses. It will make 


40 conte cach 


99 copies 50 conte each 


26 conte cach 


Chicago 40, Ill. 











Business ON THE MARCH 


HERE are a lot of tears being shed for the 
poor farmer these days. To be sure, he has 
been caught between falling prices for his 
produce on one hand, and rising prices for 
what he buys on the other. But we have just 
harvested one of the biggest crops in history. 
It is interesting to note that for the first 9 
months of 1955, sales of the International Har- 
vester Company through dealers and users, 
mostly rural, totaled $731,035,000, compared 
with $576,235,000 for the same period last 
year—an increase of 27 per cent. The fact is, 
the farmer is not nearly as badly off as the 
politicians would have us believe. Most farmers 
are out of debt, or at least not deeply in debt. 
There has been very little speculation in farm- 
land, and talk about the drop in farm prices 
triggering another depression is just so much 
hogwash. Farmers are practical people. They 
realize that farm prices, pushed upward by 
wartime demand, trend downward in peace- 
time. Farm families may have less to spend, 


and the farm market may present a tougher 
sales problem, but farmers are still buying 
machinery, sending their youngsters to college, 
buying fertilizer to improve their land, and 
making needed improvements, They will prob- 
ably continue to do so in spite of farm surpluses 
and orating politicians. 


” * * 


Offsetting the downward pull of farm prices 
on business activity is the record expansion and 
improvement in retail sales, This is all the more 
significant because the increase represents unit 
sales rather than inflated dollars, as has so often 
been the case in previous years. Reflecting the 
general feeling of confidence in the future, a 
condition which seems to be underpinning this 
upsurge in sales, are field reports that mer- 
chants are more value-conscious than they were 
a year ago. Orders for holiday goods stress 
quality merchandise. Indications are that we 
are headed for the biggest Christmas shopping 
spree of all time, even should there be a let- 
down in new car sales and building, as seems 
probable. The boom, if it is a boom, keeps 
rolling right along. Some businessmen think 
it will continue to roll right through 1956, and 
well into 1957. But a tree doesn’t grow to 
heaven. 


Next year, there will be a presidential elec- 
tion. Businessmen will have to decide what to 
do about it. Some will decide to stick to their 
desks and keep out of politics. Yet the fact is, 
as John S. Coleman, president of Burroughs 
Corporation, said the other day in Hartford, 
“We are already in politics, as deeply and 
probably more deeply than any single group 
in this country.”’ He pointed out that such sub- 
jects as defense, inflation, monetary policy, 
taxation, tariffs, racial discrimination, and col- 
lective bargaining all have political implica- 
tions which closely affect corporations. “And,” 
he continued, “we are coming to realize that 
the corporation is, in fact, a political entity, a 
power-wielding organism raising the imme- 
morial issues of freedom, order, and justice. If 
the corporation is affected with a public in- 
terest, it must then accept a public responsi- 
bility.” Private interests in our democracy can 
usually best be served by reconciling them with 
the community and national welfare. 


. * + 


Motivation research, which is very much in 
the news these days, got its ears pinned back 
the other day by Alfred Politz, who told an 
audience of New York public relations men 
that it was the bunk. Mr. Politz called it a 
“pseudo science.” He said it did nothing but 
unearth hypotheses, without really fathoming 
unconscious buying motives. We agree that 
there is danger in taking so-called scientific dis- 
coveries in the field of human relations too 
seriously. We remember when selecting sales- 
men by the bumps on their heads was in vogue. 
But we also remember that the sales managers 
who depended upon phrenology lived to regret 
it. Most of them, we suspect, are still hoping for 
a new scientific cure-all which will take the 
guesswork out of hiring salesmen. And no 
doubt marketing men will still be seeking the 
reasons people buy, or don’t buy, long after 
motivation research has been forgotten. Yet 
any procedure which causes management men 
to think constructively about what they are do- 
ing is worth while. The danger, as we have 
pointed out, is that we might depend too much 
on motivation research. Like psychological 
testing, it has its place, but it certainly is not 
the whole answer.—J. C. Aspley 
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Waltonal Accounting Machines save us $100,000 a year... 
return 112% annually on our investment.” 


—CONVAIR DIVISION of GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP. 
‘Builder of the Werld's Most Advanced Aircraft.” 


“Our National Accounting Machine System “All in all, we estimate that total savings /n your business, too, National ma- 

at San Diego returns us $100,000 a year in repay about 112% annually on our invest- Chines will pay for themselves with 
h he } 

reduced operating costs. This saving repays ment. We are enthusiastic about the effi- "© money they save, then continue 

y s 4 savings as annual profit. Your near- 

the cost of our National System every year ciency of our dependable National System hy National man will gladly show 


“It gives us other savings, too, by furnish and are expanding its use in other sections how much you can save—and why 


ing prompt information that permits inven- of our organization.” your operators will be happier 


tory reduction, reduction of shortages, and sesinien aii ie, oil: tale 
a much better control of both production ’ 
AAtrY’ : 
and commercial inventories. 
Vice President, Convair 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varvrown 9, on1o  *PNE MACHINES + CasH REGISTERS 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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.is set up to help fix this! 


JAM HANDY 
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